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Is IT YOUt 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LES DEUX DRAGONS.’ 





, 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER FIRST. 


A Few years ago, I was at one of those parties where a man may | 
be said to be perfectly at his ease, because there he does not feel the | 
constraint of woman’s society. We were all young men, differing 
in tempers and pursuits, but our political opinions were the same. 
After having discussed the affairs and aspect of the times, we be- 
gan to talk of more trivial matters. 

I was calmly smoking a pipe—embrowned by age, and unable | 
to comprehend the exact nature of the conversation, for it seemed | 
to me that my companions were all vieing with each other in speak- | 
ing loud. At length one alone commanded our undivided atten- 
tion. Discussing the influence of external objects, he dwelt at 
some length upon certain physical antipathies, whose effects, even 
upon the most robust constitutions, it was as difficult to resist, as 
it was impossible to account for their causes. He related with a 
serious face such singular instances of this, that I began to think 
that he was under the influence, for the time being, of the generous | 
wines which sparkled on the board. All his hearers were convulsed | 
with laughter. 

At length, one of the party, who had been extending his weary 
limbs on the bed of our host, slowly raising himself upon his el- | 
bow, interrupted the speaker 

* And what would you think, gentlemen,” said he, “ if I were to | 
tell you of an antipathy peculiar to your humble servant, and which, in 
my opinion, is far more astonishing than any of the very amusing anec- 
dotes with which the doctor has had the kindness to entertain us!" 

It must be observed that the person who last spoke, Marsin, was, 
among us all, the one who advanced the most intrepid claims to be- | 
ing a man of sense. But we had always been acoustomed to see him 
despise the most generally received opinions, and rush headlong | 
through some of the established forms of society. We began to look | 
at each other with uneasiness, and he could easily perceive, from the 
expression of our countenances, that we were expecting, ever and 
anon, something that might not unaptly be compared to the kick of 
a runaway horse. 

“Seriously,” resumed he, “there are three words which I can- | 
not hear spoken, especially when they are addressed to me, without 
experiencing sensations very much allied to fear. Iam astonished 
that you never noticed the circumstance.” Seeing that we still 
mistrusted what he was about, he continued, at the same time re- 
lapsing to his forme; supine position, on the bed : 

“ These three words, these three monosyllables, which I myself | 
cannot repeat without an intuitive shudder, are comprised in this 
short phrase ; is i you?” 

Thinking that he was only trying to quiz us, we started up and | 
rushed towards him. In a trice the bed was unset upon him, whilst 
fast and furious fell the blows we dealt him with pillow and bolster 
“Explain! explain!” shouted we, ‘or you will die the death of a 
Desdemona!” 

When Marsin had sufficiently enjoyed the joke, he yielded to our 
gentle entreaties, and related his mishaps. But it is not every one 
that is endowed like him, with the happy facility of delivering a tale 

“T had been for some time,” said he, ‘‘ at the school of St. Ger- 
main, when, about the latter part of the year 1813, I received my 
commission before my term of service had expired, because there 
was a demand for officers in the army. I was enrolled in the fifth 
Cuirassiers, which, at that time, was attached to General Grenier’s 
corps d’armée in Italy. I was then scarce seventeen vears old. 

“T joined my regiment at the distance of a few leagues from Ve- 
rona. Shortly after my arrival, our division fell in with the Aus- 
tnans, and attacked them, although they were far superior to us in 
point of numbers. The fifth, with three field pieces, was stationed 
so as to defend the passage of a ravine, through which the enemy 
might have fallen upon our left wing We were about four hun- 
dred horse, flanked by two companies of sharp-shooters. 

«Tt seemed that the Austrians would not condescend to notice us, 
and on this my first appearance in a field of battle, I took no other 
part in the conflict in which the main body of our army was engaged, 
than that of an intense interest which gave me the statue-like 
immobility of a veteran. A few random bullets skipped along the 
plain, but they did not reach our ranks, one or two only struck the 
earth before us and rebounded over our heads. 

“ Presently we perceived a slight commotion amongst our com- 
rades of the artillery, but it was only momentary, and they almost 

immediately resumed their scornful air and looks of unconcern and 
indifference. ‘The fact is, the bails of the Austrian fusileers began 
to reach as far as the field pieces, and even crew blood from three 
or four cannoneers 

“«Where can they bet’ Such was the question which went | 


through the ranks. We saw no one ; and, unless some troops were 
stationed in the wood on our left, but which certainly was not with- 
in the range of musket-shot, the balls could have come only from 
the clouds. 

“They soon began now to reach even us, and they rang on our 
breast-plates, like the beak of a bird of prey tapping on the armour 
of a fallen soldier; presently, here, a horse fell heavily to the 
ground, and there, a horseman dropped from his saddle, muttering an 


imprecation | 

All that we could as yet distinguish were a few flashes, through 
the curtain of the wood, and a little smoke struggling through the 
branches of the trees 

«+ None but the Wolf-hunters,’ said a cuirassier, who was behind 
me, ‘can take such sure aim at so great a distance.’ 

“ At that moment, I was about raising my hand to my helmet for 
the purpose of drawing down my vizor over my forehead, when a 
ball whizzed between my face and my wrist, and struck off the gol- 
den acorn which surmounted the hilt of my sword, 

“* Are we not to dislodge those rascals ** said | 

“Tt seemed that we were, for our sharp-shooters rushed into the 
plain, and ran nimbly towards the wood, at the same time scatter 
ing themselves far and wide; but they had to combat under mani- 
fest disadvantages, in as much as the enemy gradually extended 
their line under shelter of the wood, and made sad havoc amongst 





our men. 

“*Paluat!’ cried our colonel to the lieutenant of artillery, 
‘couldn't you give us a glimpse of those gentlemen in the wood" 

“«T'll try, sir, to show them the other side of the leaf,’ replied 
the other, and the riflemen having received orders to clear the way 
for the artillery, a tremendous volley of grape-shot was discharged 
from the three field-pieces 

* As for myself, who was a mere novice in affairs of this nature, 
»w, I could, form a very 





and to whom such sights were perfectly n 
inadequate idea of the results produced by this same grape-shot, 
when, instead of taking effect upon a wood, it strikes a solid column 
of infantry, and scatters around haman limbs, instead of the branches 
and trunks of trees with which the ground was now strewed 
“Indeed, the volley had told well; the niles in the wood were 
silenced for a while, and our men began to laugh; but the order 
which was very soon restored in our ranks, was now no longer the 


result solely of the rigid discipline and military gravity of the fifth; 


for, when our foot soldiers returned to the onset, the enemy all at | 


once appeared in the plain, and a storm of balls rattled against our || 
cuirasses in such a way, as tomake our horses prick up their ears 

“ Our infantry were now engaged helter-skelter, with the Tyro- 
leans, and it was, therefore, impossible to have further recourse to 
the artillery. The affair was to be settled by the nile 

«What, sir!’ said our gigantic colonel, with a sneer, to a cap- 
tain of light-infantry, who had that moment respectfully approached 
him; ‘what! support sharp-shooters ! such duty is scarce betitung 
the hussars, much less the fifth cuirassiers. However,’ resumed 
he, changing his tone, and casting his eye along his squadrons, * who 
is the officer that requested permission of me this morning to charge 
before his turn" 

« This was the custom with the lieutenants by brevet, who had 
come fresh from the military schools. I had resolved not to follow 
this fashion, for I considered it very ridiculous, especially in matters 
of such serious and vital unportance ; but a companion of mine who 
had been promoted from the school at the same time as myself, 
had that morning acted up to the general rule, by making the re- 
quest. I cannot say whether it was Colonel Bouvard’s intention or 


not to give me a lesson. His was the most crabbed countenance 
ever shaded by a helmet, and so, just as he had finished the ques- 
tion, his eye fell upon me, and singling me out with the point of 
his sword, he said, * Js +t you ?” 

* |] hadn't the courage to say ‘no!’ all eves in my platoon were 
turned upon me, and I answered : tyes !—on! in the d—I’s name 

“*Ah ha! it was you, was it!’ said he. * Take twenty-five men, 
go into the plain, and support the infantry, if you can. Steadily, 
sir, and coolly—show us what you are!’ 

*\] was mounted on a very spirited mare, and we were no sooner 
detached from the squadron, than she began to dance and skip 


Pa 
seemed to animate the more my Norman mare The headstrong 


animal threw herself upon the centre of the Hungarian line, which, 
like a bow well bent, drew together its opposite extremities. Ina 
word, I was surrounded 

«Gentlemen, I assure you, that I was far from being at ease. Do 


you remember Dick, when your greyhound upset a bee-hive, how 
4 


| the thick swarm gathered round the poor beast, and stung it almost 


to death? 

* Then came thrusts with their bayonets, and blows with the butts 
of their muskets ; but a cuirassier has a tough bark. My mare defend- 
ed herself valiantly, and I managed her as easily, in the midst of the 
enemy, as | did my sword, which I swaved to some purpose, Oh! 


| I felt more than once, its edge coming in contact with some head, 


or its point repelling the rash fools who did not, | 


ke me, wear an 
iron spencer 

* But, amongst all the Hungarians who were attacking me, In 
ticed particularly one, who aimed all his blows at my mare, I watch 
ed him narrowly, wishing to punish him for his cowardly assaults, 
when, my attention being drawn aside by an attack from another 
quarter, I lost sight of him for a moment, and suddenly felt the poor 
beast quivering as if from the infliction of some sha p pain, rear up, 
and pant with fatigue and loss of blood 

* All this took place in a very short space of time, and my com- 
rades’ horses had not as yet brought them to my assistance, whet 
1 musket-shot ousted me from my saddle They dragged me int 
the wood, where the only thing I was conscious of, was a sense 
keen suffering—I fainted 


“When I came to my senses, I found myself ina chariot with 


| some of my wounded companions. I was prisoner of war, and they 
were conducting me to Venice 

“Venice! there is not a cityin E pe that smells so bad; Paris 

with its miry gutters, is nothing to Venice with its odour like that 


of a stagnant marsh; but, for a sick man, a Venetian gondola is far 
better than the softest couch ; init, you can be rocked asles p in the 
cool air, surrounded by edifices which still retain traces of theu 


former beauty, and beneath skies which have lost none of their own 


“T soon regamed my health, and w As passing my time agreeably 
enough when, one night, as I was endeavouring to find out my way 
through several dark streets, I felt some reluctance at passing by a 

_ : 
half-open door Presently, a woman's face peered forth, and ac 
costing me in Italian, she said in an impaticnt and anxious tone 


** Heaven be pr used ' Signor, ts of you! This tune, I made nc 
answer. But, disengaging my arm from under the mantle, which 
served to conceal my features as well as my person, | seized the 
hand that was extended towards me. I followed my guide, wh 
led me, burning with impatience to know the result of this new ad- 
venture, up a dark staircase, leading to a door, after openin gv which, 
my guide left me face to face with a beautiful woman, who would 
most assuredly have thrown her arms round my neck, had she not, 
upon drawing nearer, distinguished my features, and perceived the 
mistake. Covering her face with her hands, she started back in 
affright 

“*Holy Virgin '’ exclaimed she, * it is not Ac 


“*T confess, madam, that, unfortunately for me, it is not he. 1 


followed a guide who, it appears is not blessed with such penetrat 
ing eyes as yours, and it only remains for me to unplore your for 
giveness; I have so much to say, madam, in palliation of my fault 
that really ******’ 

* There came no answer irom those lips, and I was at a loss how to 
proceed ; and just as a sentiment, very natural in my situation, had 
suggested itself, my eyes, wandering like those of a man who is trying 
to tind something to say, perceived distinctly, behind the partially 
raised tapestry of silk, two other eves, dark, glittering and motion- 
less. They reminded me of a skull, in whose hollow sockets some 
mischievous boy has inserted a light to frighten children 

* Pretending not to have noticed them, I continued to inspect 
this Venetian boudoir. 

**This must be a den of cut-throats,’ thought I, ‘and I sce 
nothing else to defend myself with, than this crucifix. This will 
teach you, my young dandy, what it is to sufler yourself to be mis- 
taken for another.’ 


“In the mean time, the lady had somewhat recovered ber pres- 
- : 


about like a kid. My men followed steadily; the bullets whistled, | ence of mind, but her voice was st:!! tremulous as she sax 


but nevertheless we advanced in becoming order. We had now 
cleared a considerable portion of the intervening space between us 


“*T beseech you, sir, leave m: 
**Oh!’ replied I, dryly, ‘it shall never be said that a French 


and the enemy, when a company of Hungarian infantry sallied forth || officer knew not how to profit by the success of his stratagem. | 
} t e 
from the wood, and advanced to the rescue of the Tyroleans. || am determined to see the end of all this, madam, the rather that ] 


‘ There’s my quarry,’ cried I, and I pounced upon it at once. i 


am convinced that my life is in less danger in an interview with you, 


“T would willingly have bet ten to one on the result, but my pla- || than it would be, were I again to follow through a dark passage, 


toon was far from being as well mounted as myself. My mare ran 
away with me, and J let her have her own way, clinging all the 
while with my armed heels to her sides, and I found myself amongst 
the ugliest looking fellows, that it ever was the lot of a sword to 
chastise. J escaped unhurt from a volley of musketry, which omy 


the guide who so safely conducted me here 


* She looked at me with an air of utter » stonishment. 
«The danger, sir, is imminent, and there is but one man on earth 


- 


who could have an interest in t inptung at You, sir, are not Ae; 
and, sir, I conjure you . 
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‘At this moment, the door by which I had entered was thrown 
open, and a young man made his appearance, casting on me a look 
ot blended irony and passion 
said he to to me, in a stifled tone, 


vdivancing so close to me that his breast touched mine 


What is it you want, sir!’ 
] 
and 


Come, that’s a good one!’ said I to my s¢ If; *so, this is Ae; 


but those eyes there, whose are they?” Then repulsing him with 
»ne hand, and pointing to the tapestry with the othe r—* And what 
does ux want”’ said |, aloud 

‘The lady and the young gentleman turned toward the spot I in- 
dicated ; he started back 

**We are lost!’ exe ‘save yourself'—My husband !’ 


‘Come, come,’ muttered [, with a frown, ‘what farce is this?’ 


reame d 


she s¢ 


laimed she; 


The tapestry was now gradually drawn aside, and displayed to 
us, at first, a face, every feature of which was convulsed with rage ; 
then, two arms crossed upon a large breast, and at length, a man 
ef colossal stature 

‘Signor Frenchman,’ said he to me, pointing to the door, ‘there 
are four men there at my command; one of them shall conduct 
And, had I not here 

But make 


you to your home, with your eyes bandaged 


ny revenge, I swear to you 


sufficient food for 


haste ; and 
‘IT don’t like t 


looks displeased me, and, as I glanced toward the two lovers, who 


nother time, be more prudent : 
»meddie in what does not concern me; but his 
were now clinging to each other m so strict an embrace, that a 
single blow with a poniard would have despatched them both, I 
conceived that they were about to enact in real life a scene some- 
what similar to that of Francoise de Rimini 

** Sir,’ said J, 
1 to he ir 


I know, would sound | 


‘if | were at this moment in the street, and were 


understand me—any of those cries of agony, which 


you 
your ears, were you twenty in 
number, | would And,’ 
advaneing toward him, ‘if one of your men dares to enter 


ke music in 


make good my entrance continued I, 


you 


see I am not to be trifled with I may fall, but he shall not save 


you. The only way in which you can, with dignity, terminate the 


affair, is to ippoint some time and pl ice of meeting with the man 


who has insulted you l promise to kee p the secret faithfully ; m 
fact, if you wish, | will be your second; but, at all events, allow 


the lady to return to her relations. If this does not suit you, and 


le me your guest, I shall prevent your staming 


murdered 


as chance has ma 


vour hearth with the blood of two or even one victim 


1 will, by the honour of a Frenchman.’ 


“Tle allowed me to proceed without interrupting me; my cheeks 


burned, and my compresse d lips felt cold But the poor boy—for 


indeed he was no other; searce seventeen, I think—whose cheeks 
had, perhaps then for the first time, lost their roseate hue of health, 


who had but a moment before proved to me that he 


knew how to 
confront a rival, seemed fascinated by the presence of the husband 


He was afraid, but his fears were any thing but selfish. At last the 
hushand spoke 
«© Truly,’ said he, with a cold smile, ‘none but a Frenchman 
would have made such a proposal. What! place a weapon m the 
Allow that 
when | have so long stifled my rage, only that 
my revenge thank 


would come to life before such another opportunity would present 


hands of my foe, now that he is securely in my grasp’ 


woman to escape, 


might be the sweeter! | sir; the dead 


you, 


itself; and, since you wish to be my second, stand aside '’ 


“1 felled him to the ground. The noise of his falling body brought 


m his hirelings, and [ soon found myself amongst worse com- 


The struggle was terrific, and all that 
She 


pany than the Hungarians 


I can remember, was the husband encouraging the bandits 
suffered most, for the young man had shielded her with his body 
to the last 

“The upshot of all this ts, that the patrole picked me up, half 
dead, from between two corpses, which the bravos had dropped at 
their approach. Had it 1 should 


most certamly have met with the fate of the vietums of the mquisi- 


not been for these watchmen, 


won, and of the rings which the Doges threw, of yore, into the 
Adnatic.” 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS 


JOURNEY FROM GALENA TO FORT WINNEBAGO, 


NUMBER POUR 


THERE is to repose for a traveller. We retired to rest at a late 


howr, and rose at an early one. The morning (nineteenth) was 


hazy, and we set forward while the dew was heavy on the grass 


Our route still lay through a praine country. The growth of native 


grass, bent down with dew, nearly covered the road, so that our 


horses’ legs were continually bathed. The msing sun was a very 


cheerful sight, but as our road lay up a long ascent, we soon felt 
its wiltmg effects. Nine miles of such driving, with not a single 
grove to shelter us, brought us to Mr. Brigham’s, at the foot of the 
Blue Mound, being the last house in the direction to Fort Winne- 


' 


bago. ‘The distance from Galena is sixty-four miles, and this area 





embraces the present tield of mining operations. In rapidly passing 


over it, mines, furnaces, dwelling houses, mining villages, enclosed 
fields, upland prairies, (an almost continued prairie,) groves, springs 
and brooks, have formed the prominent features of the landscape 
} 


The impulse to the settlement of the country was first given by its 


mineral wealth; and it brought here, as it were by magic, an enter- 
and active population It is evident that a far greater 


amount of labour was, a few years ago, engaged in mining opera 


tions ; but tl 


1° intrinsic value of the lands has operated to detain 
the present population, which may be considered as permanent 
The lands ave beautifully disposed, well watered, well drained by 


Crops have 


naiural streams, and easily brought into cultivation 
everywhere repaid the labours of the farmer; and, thus far, the 





| agricultural produce of the country has borne a fair price. The 


country appears to afford every facility for raising cattle, horses and 
hogs. Mining, the cardinal interest heretofore, has not ceased in 
the degree that might be inferred from the depression of the lead 
market; and it will be pursued, with increased activity, whenever 
the purposes of commerce call for it. In the present situation of 
the country, there appear to be two objects essential to the lasting 
welfare of the settlements :—first, a title to their lands from con- 
gress; second, a northern market for the products of their mines 
and farms. To these, a third requisite may be considered auxiliary, 
namely, the establishment of the seat of territorial government at 
some point west of lake Michigan, where its powers may be more 
readily exercised, and the reciprocal obligations of governor and 
people, more vividly felt 

Mr. Brigham, in whom I was happy to recognise an esteemed 
friend, conducted us over his valuable plantation. He gave me a 
mass of a white, heavy, metallic substance, taken, as an accompa- 
nying mineral, from a lead of Galena, which he has recently disco- 
vered in a cave. Wihithout instituting any examination of it, but 
such as its external characters disclose, it may be deemed a native 
carbonate of lead. The mass from which it was broken, weighed 
ninety or one hundred pounds. And its occurrence, at the lead, 
was not alone 

From the Blue Mound to Fort Winnebago, is an estimated dis- 
tance of fifty-six miles. The country is, however, entirely in a state 


of nature. The trace is rather obscure; but, with a knowledge of 


the general geography and face of the country, there is no difficulty 
in proceeding with a light wagon, or even a loaded team, as the 
Indian practice of firing the prairies every fall, has relieved the 
surface from underbrush and fallen timber. After driving a few 
miles, we encountered two Winnebagoes on horseback, the forward 
} 


rider having a white man in tie behind him. The latter informed 


us, that his name was H, that he had come out to Twelve-mile 


Creek, for the | 
of a hired man, who had gone off, with some articles of his proper- 


With 


natives, with whom we had no means of conversing, we contint 


irpose of locating himself there, and was in pursuit 


ty, the night previous this relation, and a hoshu* for the 
] 


ied 
our way, without further incident, to Duck Creek, a distance of ten 
miles 


lines, 


We here struck the path, which is one of the boundary 
leeply 


in the recent purchase from the Winnebagoes. It ts a¢ 


marked horse path, cutting quite through the prairie sod, and so 
much used by the natives as to prevent grass from growing on It; 
in this respect, it is as well-defined a landmark as * blazed tree,” 
or “ staddle.” The surveyor appointed to run out the lines, had 
placed mile-posts on the route, but the Winnebagoes, with a preju- 
dice against the practice which ts natural, pulled up many, and de- 
} 


faced others. When we had gone ten miles farther, we began to 


see the glittering of water through the trees, and we found 


so00n 
ourselves on the margin of a clear lake. I heard no name for this 
ol 
connected with each other by a stream, and have their outlet into 
Rock River, through a tributary called the Guskihaw. We 


where the shores were sandy, and innu- 


handsome sheet water. It is one of the four lakes, which are 


drove 
through the margin of it, 
Most of these small 


merable small unio shells were driven up 
t 


species appeare d to be helices Standing ent pole s, and other re- 


rock 
stratum, dark and weather-beaten, apparently sandstone, jutted out 


into the lake 


mains of Indian encampments, appeared at this place. A 


A little farther, we passed to the left of an aban- 
doned village. By casting our eyes across the lake, we observed 
the new position which had been selected and occupied by the 
Winnebagoes. We often assign wrong motives, when we under 
take to reason for the Indian race; but, in the present instance, we 
may presume, that their removal was influenced by too near a posi- 
tion to the boundary path 


We drove to the second brook, beyond the lake, and encamped 


REFORM AMONG MAXIMS AND PROVERBS. 


* There is nothing new under the sun,”’ has been the exclama- 
tion of mortals, from Solomon's time to that of Mrs. Trol ope’s, 
and, for aught we know, was the doleful apothegm of the antedi- 
But it saving. A 


which we all are occasionally subject, whether sultan or slave, 


luvians is not a true melancholy mood, to 


saint or sinner, breeds such a pithy expression of the apathy whieh 
' 


Nothing new 


is engendered within the mind at such a time 
why man, each instant bears within its bosom a universe of novel- 


Onlv look back 


minute, day to day, year to year, and century to 


ties. What hour was ever like its elder sister’ 
from minute to 
century, and how changeful are the scenes which old time has 
painte d upon the canvass of memory We are lost in wonder at 
the developments, whose variety may be compared to the transmu- 
tation of forms in the turns of the now almost forgotten, but once 
Ask the 


aeronaut, when he looks toward his native globe, while he is count- 


nearly idolized kaleidoscope. Nothing new, forsooth! 
ing the miles he 1s off from it on his journey toward the sun, 
(which, by the by, he has never yet reached, on account, prob ibly, 
of there 
ask him 


between 


the road any taverns for refreshment.) 


that 


not being on 


He will tell 


ideas entertamed 


there ifting difference, 


} 


auring 


is some tr 


the the moment of such a 
glorious triumph of science, and the thoughts of the most learned 
ot 


the water, out of sight of terra firma 





ancieut plulosophers, who dreamed not of unfu g a flag upon 


Nothing new! Oh, what a 


base calumny upon the march of intellect. Had Rome or Greece, 
Egypt or Onental climes, (a doubtful ghinpse of whose chronicles 


is only caught by the mental eve through the shadows of fabulous 


the Algic or ; 


nnebagoes, who have n 









sierm is 





*Th ronqg'un tribes, particu by 
the Chi quivalent for it, are 
generally acquainted with it, although | am not aware that they have, to 

; any extent, adopted ut. It has been supposed to be derived from the 
French bon jour 





srewas r»¢€ 








story,) had they, or any of them, the most distant conjecture of a 
republic of letters, whose government sways every nation of the 
earth’s surface, and which is sending its banners even into the con- 
centric spheres of Symzonia, which will be subjected as soon as 
Is that an old affair pray! When, before now, agi- 
tated by a convulsive throe from the pent up breathings of one 
universal spirit of human liberty and intelligence, shook every 
despot’s throne? Where, in the whole scroll of ancient bistory, 
though you unroll it unto its first hieroglyphic, will you fall upon 
any, though the most mystical, allusion to a—Mrs. Anne Royal, a 
steam doctor, a Major Jack Downing, or a printer's devil? Such 
Assuredly now-a-days, 


discovered ' 


things are, but in olden time, never were 
in the expedition, certainty, and frequency of communication be- 
tween antipodes, do eastern Mogul and Philadelphia lawyer often 
shake hands ; whereas it used to be, that every fifty mile wide 
strait offered an impassable barrier to an intercourse between neigh- 
bouring nations, and every chain of snow-capped hills could only be 
climbed occasionally in the lapse of ages, as when the daring ambi- 
tion of a Hannibal led an astonished army over the Alps, which had 
never been before passed, except by Hercules, and, also in those times 
a burning desert’s further boundaries were peopled by the uninform- 
ed imagination with anthropophagi, and men who carried their heads 
beneath the shoulder. During the throb of each pulsation, va- 
riety perpetual, indescribable, and between whose unfoldings there 
is A contrast wide as immensity itself, ushers its countless exhibi- 
Never were all things in the same state in 


tions into exXistence. 


two successive periods of life. Change is written upon every feel- 
ing, and proclaims its presence in the fall of every leaf, the rush of 
each ocean billow, the shooting of another star across the horizon 
of—of—Drury-lane or that of Mr Simpson, and tells of its power 
when the threatening volcano of nullification is extinguished, and 
Peep at the 
mighty revolutions, from the beginning of the world, in empires 


i Colonel Pluck becomes sated with military glory 


and editorial sovereignties, kingdom after kingdom and newspaper 
alter newspaper have ever yet risen, progressed and decayed, down 
to the * last syllable of recorded time’’—no, not new spapers from 
the beginning of the world, they are an entire original generation of 
this age—only think of a daily gazette of three thousand years ago— 
a Babylon hebdomadal, a Nineveh Journal of Commerce! Then let 
us in future leave the old saying, acknowledging that there are 


Ul 
5 


many things new under the sun 





GLEANINGS FROM NEW WORKS. 


FROM MEMOIRS OF A MAN OF THE WORLD. 


Tue following amusing extract is selected from ‘“ Sydenham, or, 
Memoirs of a Man of the World.” It may be necessary to mform 
the reader, that the character of Beaumont is intended for the cele- 
brated Beau Brummel, with anecdotes of whom the fashionable 
world has been abundantly flooded. The gentleman who writes in 
the first person below, is one of the renowned dandy’s hopeful com- 
panions. As he possesses ample ability, we shall leave him to tell 
his own story. 


“T rejoined Beaumont at the rendezvous he had mentioned. We 
had not walked tar, when we met a person to whom Beaumont di- 
rected my attention. ‘Do you see,’ he said, ‘the tall young man 
in a sort of bay-cloured frock and brown hat, about twenty yards 
before us? He is, as you are probably aware, of one of the most 
ancient houses in the kingdom, and is the head of a family lineally 
descended from royalty, yet he would willingly resign his birth, his 
title and his wealth, to be Richard Beaumont. 

**Do you mean Lord Snowden?’ said I 

“*The same,’ replied my compamon: ‘he regards me as the 
greatest character that ever live d; and, in general, is, as far as car 
be, my most servile plagiarist: but Snowden and I difler essen 
tially, as wide as the poles asunder: he has not the mind of a gen 
tleman; he has only a superficial notion of that character, but 1s 
utterly incapable of understanding the finer qualities which consti 
tute it. By gentility he understands fashion, and by vulgarity every 
thing wiich ts net fashionable; than which there can be no greater 
mistake, for fashion is as variable as the wind, but gentility is as 
eternal and unmutable as 

“*The sun 
In the grey vault of heaven.’ 


But his is, after all, the error of the great majority. Lord Snowden 
does not dream that any thing more than an exquisite Schneider, a 
French valet, and two or three prime bits of blood, are required to 
make up a gentleman, or, as his more emphatic, term would be, a 
man of fon; of which his highest ideas are that air of die-away dan- 
dvism and afleetation of extravagant expressions which I some 
He would have given half lis property to have sax 
when asked at a dinner table whether he ate retables, that he 
had a faint recollection of having once swallows pea. Snowden 
s the head of that curious sect of fashionable devotees, the Hussars 
who, though adorers of mine, are, after all, but spurious imitators 
of me, for they carry my principles to an extravagant extent. They 
are the fanatics of dandyism, and Snowden is a fair sample of them 

* The subject of our conversation now drew near, and addressed 
his great master. His lordship was apparently about seven or eight 
and-twenty years of age, naturally well-looking, and dressed in the 
most striking manner. He wore a chestnut-colowred frock, and a 
prodigality of gold chain was relieved upon the raven bloom of a 
Genoa-velvet waistcoat. His cravat was of a vanegated silk, and 
lenied the head all liberty of motion. The pantaloons were dark 
and the least preposterous part of the dress. The 


times assume. 








head-covering 
for it was indeed but an abortwn of a hat, was a shrivelled, starved 
thing, with a narrow rm, warped up at the side and bent down in 





the tront. I thought, at the moment, of the first lord of Snowder 
his ewantie form sheathed in mail, and standimg m his baromal hal) 


in the midst of his armed vassals; a contrast which operated so 
suddenly and foreibly upon my nsible muscles, that I could scarcely 








refrain from laughter 
“* Beaumont, my dear fellow, how are ve?’ inquired the marquis 
of Snowden, his words, *hke a wounded snake, dragging thei 


slow length along,’ and tendering to the aeceptance of hus frend the 
fore-finger of hus Parisian glove, which Beaumont did not notice, as 
he was occupied in contemplating, with a steadfast and somewhat 
mournful look, the person of its owner. Presently he gently took 
and affectionately pressed the extended fore-finger. 

** Snowden,’ said he solemnly, ‘I believe you are convinced of 
my regard for you, and of the interest which I feel in your welfare’ 

** Unquestionably !” 
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of your conduct, I do so purely for your good ? ’ 

“*To be sure! but good gracious, what is the mat—’ 

“*If” proceeded the arch-dandy, ‘I did not perceive in you, un- 
equivocal symptoms of the spirit which animates myself, I should 


— fe: —— as = " 
“* And that, when I do occasionally animadvert upon the errors | 


not so carefully watch the least deviation from propriety in your | 
actions; but it is because I see that, should any accident cause my | 


removal, you are the only person who could succeed me, which 
makes me so anxious to train you up in the way in which you 
should go.’ 

“*My dear Beaumont,’ said the grateful and delighted marquis, 
actually grasping his generous patron's hand ; ‘ you know I always 
receive with deference your advice ; but what have I lately done to 
distress or offend you ? 

“*That coat! that coat!’ cried Beaumont, averting his head, and 
holding forward his outward turned palms. 

“*Gracious!’ exclaimed the alarmed exquisite, ‘what's the mat- 
ter? Surely there's nothing wrong about my coat! Why yon, 
yourself, a short time ago, took favourable notice of this identical 
one, and praised it.’ 

“*Have I not seen that remarkable coat upon you at least a do- 
zen times 7’ said Beaumont. 

“* Ves—yes,’ answered the culprit hesitatingly; ‘I dare say—’ 

“*And did you ever see a remarkable coat upon me a dozen 

, 

“*N—no.’ 

“Snowden, I’m grieved on your account; do you know what 
you _— brought upon yourself by your thoughtlessness ” 

“*What? 


“*The nick-name of the chestnut marquis.’ 


A convulsive motion, almost amounting to a start, manifested the 


shock imparted to the sysiem of the hussar by this intelligence. 

“* Surely, you're not in earnest ?’ said he, with a ghastly smile. 

“*It’s true, indeed,’ answered Beaumont; ‘everybody has it; it 
has been told me by—how many, Sydenham ?—at least half a do- 
zen persons this morning, as a capital joke.’ 

“*The devil,’ exclaimed Lord Snowden; ‘pon my soul !—but 
where could the absurd and infernal idea take rise ? 

“*Tt arose from nothing but your own indiscretion, my dear fel- 
iow; but if you wish to know in what quarter your new appellation 
originated, I think I can gratify your curiosity.’ 

The marquis expressed himself anxious to be informed. 

“T have certain intelligence,’ proceeded Beaumont, ‘that you 
are indebted for your distinction to that most malicious wit, Lady 
Edward Hammond.’ 

“«PD—n! ejaculated the hussar, with much emotion, for 
(as Beaumont afterward informed me,) he had honoured that trea- 
cherous fair with his especial notice, and upon Lady Edward Ham- 
mond he had been calmly confident that his figure and accomplish- 
ments had made the deepest impression; this, therefore, was the 
unkindest cut of all. ‘What shall I do ? said he, with a tone and 
countenance which might have touched any heart, save mine and 
Beaumont's. 


“*With regard to your first proceeding,’ replied the superior 


dandy, ‘there can be no hesitation : go home instantly, and cast 0 
that unhappy coat. 
to any body, but slip quietly out of town, and keep in strict seclu- 
sion for two or three weeks; after which, perhaps, the affair will 
have blown over, and, as you value your fair reputation, never 
again wearan dhan-cdinnel cont" 

“*T willdo as you recommend, and without delay,’ and he turned 
to depart. 

** Snowden!” cried Beaumont. 

The marquis returned. 

“*Burn that velvet waistcoat, and abolish the gold chain; they 
are abominations.’ 

“*T will—I will,’ cried the noble youth, and he hurried away.”’ 





FROM THE BOOK OF POLITENESS. 
POLITENESS BETWEEN PERSONS IN OFFICE AND THE PUBLIC. 


“4 man in office is not obliged to rise and salute people, nor to 
offer them a seat; it is enough for him to receive them by an incli- 
nation of the head, and make a sign with the hand, to intimate to 
them to be seated. The business being finished, he salutes them 
on leaving, as before, and never conducts them back to the door. 
It would be ndiculous to be offended with these bureaucratic forms, 
and still more so, to wish to enter into conversation, to make inqui- 
ries concerning the health, &c. In proportion to their official habits, 
those in office ought to watch themselves with care in society.” 


POLITENESS OF SHOPKEEPERS AND CUSTOMERS. 


Then—take the advice of a friend—say nothing | 


‘Pohteness in shopkeepers is a road to fortune, which the greater | 
part of them are careful not to neglect, especially at Paris, where we | 


tind particularly the model of a well-bred shopkeeper. It is this 
model that we wish to hold up even to some Parisians, and to retail 
dealers of the provincial towns, as well as to those who are unac- 
quainted with trade, but are destined to that profession. 

“ When a customer calls, the shopkeeper should salute him po- 
hitely, without inquiring after his health, unless he be intimately 
acquainted with him. e then waits until the customer has made 
known his wishes, advances toward him, or brings forward a seat; 
then shows him, with great civility, the articles for which he has in- 
quired. If the purchaser be difficult to suit, capricious, ridiculous, or 
even disdainful, the shopkeeper ought not to appear to perceive it; 


he may, however, in such cases, show a little coldness of manner.” | 


POLITENESS OF LAWYERS AND THEIR CLIENTS. 


“Politeness is a very difficult thing for this respectable class, who | 


see constantly before their eyes people always animated with a feel- 
ing which renders them little amiable, namely, interest. Besides, 
being in the habit of refuting their adversaries, and being obliged to 
do it promptly, they acquire, in general, a kind of bluntness, a deci- 
sive tone, a spirit of contradiction, of which they ought to be dis- 


trustful in society, and also in their places of business. The familiar | 


usage of common ixquiries after the health is not customary between 
attormies or advocates and their clients, unless they have before been 
acquainted with them. They are, however, sate | 

tions which are not practised by persons in office. They rise to sa- 
lute their clients, ofier them a seat, and conduct them to the door 
when they take leave; they observe what is due to sex, rank and age.” 


LITTLE SPORTS AND GAMES OF SOCIETY. 


“Those sports, called innocent, generally please young persons 
of both sexes, because they excite an interest, while they require 
an exercise of the memory and of the mind. It is necessary, how- 
ever, in this, as in everything else, to manifest attention, delicacy, 
and propriety. We ought not to endeavour to be noticed for our 
too great vivacity or freedom. We should be satisfied with showing 
our talent at playing in our turn, and taking part in the common 
gaiety, without pretension or too great zeal. We should especially 
avoid throwing out any vindictive remarks, bestowing misplaced 
compliments, or imposing forfeits which would cause mortification. 

“A young gentleman ought never to seize a young lady by the 
arm, catch hold of her riband or bouquet, nor pay exclusive atten- 
bon 1, , same person. He should be agreeable and pleasant to- 
wa , 


to cbserve atten- | 


“The selection of different games belongs to the ladies. The |. 





person who receives the company, should be careful to vary them ; 
and when she perceives that any game loses its mterest, she should 
propose another. 

“There are, almost always, persons in society who wish to take 
the lead, and give the ton; itis a caprice or fault which should be 
avoided. We may modestly propose any amusement, and ask the 
opinion of others in regard to it; but never pretend to dictate, nor 
even urge having our own proposal accepted. If it does not please 
generally, we should be silent, and resign ourselves with a good 
grace to the decisions of the majority. 

“In these little sports, the penalues which are imposed too often 
consist in saluting the ladies of the company; but as they cannot 
refuse, since you follow the rule of the game, take care to do it with 
such propriety, that modesty may not be offended. 

“ Never prescribe any forfeiture which can wound the feelings of 
any one of the company.” 

BALLS. 

“When you are sure of a place in the dance, you go up toa lady, 
and ask her if she will do you the honour to dance with you. Lf sh. 
answers that she is engaged, invite her for the next dance, and take 
care not to address yourself afterward to any ladies next to her, for 
these not being able to refuse you, would feel hurt at bemg invited 
after another. Never wait until the signal is given to take a partner, 
for nothing is more impolite than to invite a fady hastily, and when 
the dancers are already in their places; it can be allowed only when 
the set is incomplete. 

“ A lady cannot refuse the invitation of a gentleman to dance, 
unless she has already accepted that of oneiea r, for she would be 
guity of an incivility which might occasion trouble; she would, be 
sides, seem to show contempt for him whom she refused, and would 
expose herself to receive an ill compliment from him, 

“ Married or young ladies cannot leave a ball-room, or any other 
party, alone. The former should be accompanied by one or two 
other married ladies, and the latter by their mother, or by a lady to 
represent her. 

“We should avoid talking too much, or whispering continually in 
the ear of our partner; it would occasion remarks. 

“ At private parties, the master of the house should see that all the 
ladies dance; he should take notice of those who seem to serve as 
drapery to the walls of the ball-room, or wal!-flowers, av the familar 
expression is, and should see that they are invited to dance. He 
must do this wholly unperceived, in order not to wound the self- 
esteem of the unfortunate ladies. 

“Gentlemen whom the master of the house requests to dance 
with these ladies, should be ready to accede to his wish, and even 
appear pleased at dancing with a person thus recommended to theu 
notice. 

“ Ladies who dance much, ought to be very careful not to boast 
before those who dance but little or not at all, of the great number 
of dances for which they are engaged in advance. They should 
also, without being perceived, recommend to these less fortunat: 
ladies, gentlemen of their acquaintance. 

“In giving the hand for ladies’ -chain, or any figures, those dancing 
should wear a smile, and accompany it with a polite inclination of 
the head, in the manner of a salutation. At the end of the dance, 
the gentleman re-conducts the lady to her place, bows, and thanks 
her for the honour which she has conferred. She also curtesies in 
silence, smiling with a gracious air.” 


LISTENING. 


“When a person relates to you a plain falschood, the art of listen- 
ing becomes embarrassing; for if you seem to believe it, you would 
pass for a fool, and if you appear to doubt it, you will pass for an 
uncivil person. An air of coldness, a slight attention, an expression 
like the following, ‘ That is astonishing, will extricate you honour- 
ably from your embarrassment. But when an event is narrated 
which is only extraordinary, or not improbable, your manner should 
be otherwise; your countenance should express astomshment, and 
you should reply by a phrase of this kind: ‘Jf J did not know your 
strict regard for the truth, or if any person but you had told me 
this, I should hare hardly believed it.’ Under no circumstances 
should you interrupt him.’ 

“The worst kind of interruption, is that which hauteur dictates 
A clever person seizing hold of a story which another ts telling, and 
with the intention of making it more lively, becomes, notwithstand- 
ing his eloquence, a model of impertinence and vulgarity.” 

“Interruption is pardonable, if it 1s made to prove or clear up a 
fact in favour of a person who is absent.” 





FROM SPURZHEIM’'S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION, 
LONGEVITY. 


“It is not probable that the life of man has diminished with the 
duration of the world; it is more reasonable to suppose, that the 
years mentioned in the Old Testament were shorter than ours. It 
is acommon observation, that the same term has quite different 
meanings among different nations, and even in the same nation at 
different periods of its history. The English and Germans, for in- 
stance, measure the distance of localities by miles; but it is known 
that about six English miles make only one mile in Germany. In 
the same way, it may be that the expression year, did not always 
denote the same lapse of time. It is also possible that the duration 
of a family, that is, of all male descendants, was considered as the 
continuation of the same life, as :t is still a common saying, that 
parents continue to live in their children.”’ 


CONSTITUTION, 


“ Among the canses which contribute to longevity, the most im- 
yrtant is the innate bodily constitution. In this respect, savages 
seo an advantage over civilized nations. The health of the former 
is more durable, and they do not experience a number of bodily and 
mental disorders with which the latter are molested.” 
TEMPERATURE. 

“ A moderate temperature is more conducive to old age than great 
heat. The latter accelerates the natural changes of organized beings, 
and brings them sooner to death. Pure, dry, and cold air, moderate 
exercise of all the bodily and mental faculties, a good physical edu- 
cation in general, and quetude of the mind, are all very favourable 
to longevity.” 

IMPORTANCE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 

“During chi! ‘hood, as well as in infancy, the regulation of the 
vegetative functions ought to be the most important point of eluca- 
tion. A good and healthy organization is the basis of all employ- 
ment and of all enjoyment. Many parents, however, are anxious 
to cultivate the mind at the expense of the body. They think they 
cannot instruct their offspring early enough to read and to write, 
whilst their bodily constitution and health are overlooked. Children 
are shut up, forced to sit quiet, and to breathe a confined air. This 
error is the greater, the more delicate the children, and the more 
premature their mental powers are. The bodily powers of such chil- 
dren are sooner exhausted, they suffer from dyspepsia, headache, 
and a host of nervous complaints: their brain is hable to inflamma- 
tion and serous effusion; and 2 premature death is frequently the 
consequence of such a violation of nature. It is indeed to be lament- 
ed, that the influence of the physical on the moral part of man is 
not sufficiently understood. There are parents who will pay masters 


| very dearly, in hope of giving excellency to their children, but who 
will hesitate to spend the tenth part to procure them bodily health 
Some by an absurd infatuation take their own constitutions as & 
measure of those of their children; and beeause they themselves in 
advanced life can support confinement and intense appheation with 
little injury to health, they conclude that their young and delicate 
children can do the same. Such notions are altogether erroneous 
bodily deformities, curved spaes and unfitness for various occupa 
tions, and the fulfilment of future duties, frequently result from such 
misunderstood management of children. The advantages of a sound 
body are incalculable for the individuals themselves, thei tnends 
and their posterity. Body and mind ought to be cultwated m har 
mony, and neither of them at the expense of the other. Healt! 
should be the basis, and instiuction the ornament of early educatior 
The development of the body will assist the manifestations of the 
mind, and a good mental education wil contribute to bodily health 
The organs of the mental operations, when they are too soon and 
too much exercised, suffer and become unfit for their funetions. This 
explains the reason why young geniuses often descend at a later 
age into the class of common men. Indeed, expemence shows, that 
among children of almost equal dispositions, those who are brought 
up without particular care, and begin to read and to wnte, when 
their bodily constitution has acquired some solidity, soon overtak: 
those who are dragged early to their spelling-books at the detriment 
of their bodily frame. No school education, stictly speaking, ought 
to begin before seven years of age. 

* The brains of deleate children and premature genimses ought to 
be exercised late, and the greater their meatal activity mw, the less ot 
needs to be exercised, and the more care is to be taken of the body 
and the physical education. 

“ITcis also very important to know, that during the climactene 
years, when the body increases most rapidly, the mental powers are 
weaker. Hence, at that penod, the body deserves greater attentio 
than the mund.”’ 





A MOTHER'S DUTY 

‘A mother ought to attend to the first education of her boys and 
to that of her girls entirely, but let useful knowledge precede that 
which is merely secondary. There may be single individuals amony 
gris who have a great disposition to learn languages, let them exer 
erse their talent, but let them not be a standard for gurls in general 
I am sure that teow of them, as well as of boys, will be greatly de 
hvhted with the study of classics. On the other hand Ldoubt that 
on account of this acquirement, girls become better wives and better 
mothers, and that they will, for ths reason, gam the affection of 
their husbands. Rich and independent females certainly should be 
occupied, andif they be marned without having children, some may 
be entertained by the study of languages, ancient and modern, No 
sensible man will object to this, the question is only what shall be 
the general rule and what the exception. It, however, still seems to 
me, that even such ladies might become more useful to theo fellow 
creatures and more meritorious by other occ Upations 


INNOCENT AMUSEMENTS 


* As bodily exercise particularly strengthens, as it invites to sleep, 
and secures against great disorders, it is to be generally encouraged 
Gymnastic amusements may be established for all ages and for all! 
The Jews were ordered on the sabbath day to 
take a walk out of the city; and here, neh and poor, young and old 
master and slave, met and indulged ininnocent mirth or un the plea 
sures of fnendly intercourse Moses, too, instituted three mationa 
festivals, not only for the sake of relynon, but alse to maintam na 
nonal union. The cymnastic exercises and national games of the 
Greeks and their good effects are generally known and admired. Why 
then are sumlar enjoyments and means of producing public spim: 
neglected by modern lemslators? Why are prests allowed to 
change the sabbath-day into a day of gloom, whilst Moses wished 
it to be a day of cheerfulness?) The neh amuse themselves during 
the week, they have balls, or at least other parties of joy, im which 
the clergymen themselves participate; but are the poor, who work 
from Monday to Saturday for thar sustenance, to be deprived of 
every kind of amusement? Will they not naturally be drawn to ak 
houses, or at least feel inclimed to indulge in drunkenness or other 
animal propensities, since all pubhe amusements, even a walk 
in the fields, are interdicted. The true sense of relynon is misunder 
stood, and the bad consequences are unavowable. [have reason to 
beheve that refined civilization on the one hand, and gloom im rely 
goon on the other, are great causes of misery and many secret sins 
which ruin the health of many individuals. ‘The priesthood should 
consider it their duty to be better ac qua nted with Coase nature and 
the laws of the Creator, which man never violates without suffering 
for it. Relynon cannot be instituted to make man miserable, or to 
prepare him tor the mad-house,”’ 


classes of society 


PUBLIC CHARITIES 


“Tn examining mankind at large we shall find that general hap 
yiness is founded more on morality than on intellect. Public esta 
»ishments for reheving distress, improving morality and correcting 
manners, are more beneficial to society than colleges for the study 
of mathematics under the government of conquerors.” 

EXAMPLE AND PRECEPT 

“Itis a great fault of parents and teachers to preach sobnety 
and themselves to give a contrary example. The example 1s more 
effectual than the precept. I think it also wrong to give dainties and 
liquors to children as rewards, for it is in this manner that they are 
taught to value them. They may enjoy the sense of taste, but they 
ought not to be governed by it.” 


NATURAL EXPRESSIONS 

“In the culuvaton of the feelings the natural language is of the 
greatest importance. Have the feeling which you wish to inspire, 
speak its natural language, and you will impress the juvenile minds 
Avoid particularly the natural expressions of the inferior affections, 
as of anger, jealousy, envy, impatience, ete. In showing anger to 
children, you give a practical lesson. Follow the example of the 
philosopher, who said, ‘I should punish you if I were not angry.’ ”’ 


MANNER TO CHILDREN. 


“ Never vex quarrelsome or obstinate children, particularly do not 
at length yield to them and let them have ther own way; never 
desire such children to do what is unjust; make every demand on 
them quietly, but never yield.” 

JUST AND NOBLE 
| “He who pursues his own advantage only, so far as he can do so 
without injuring another, is just; he who gives up his superfluity 
rather than to do harm to another, is noble; he who works only fur 
the common welfare is the most noble, and no one but him deserves 
that name.”’ 
HAPPY PERSONS 
| “There are persons who may be cal!-d fortunate, if not elect, 
| namely, thuse who, from the fe heity of their natural constitutnon, 
desire only what is good, who act from love, and show pure morality 
in their actions. In these happy beings, the superior feelings pre: 
dominate much over those common to man and animals.” 


RICH AND POOR 


“There are more poor willing wo give charity from their necessity, 
than nch from their superfluty.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE ENCHANTED CUP. 
BY JAMES NACK. 
A pair of arms, hands, legs and feet, 
And eyes and ears, our form discloses ; 
But why! for symmetry complete, 
Why have we not—a pair of noses ? 
In truth there bloomed in older times 
One nose behind and one before ; 
But ah! a black magician’s crimes 
The loss have doomed us to deplore! 


There was a maid beyond compare, 
Who flourished then as beauty’s rose; 

How glorious from her raven hair, 
Emerged the whiteness of her nose ! 


She had a lover, young and brave, 

Who soon pan claim her as his bride ; 
3ut Sombreur, to the fiends a slave, 

His arts to blast their love applied. 


He filled a cup with magic wine, 
And placed it in the lover's way. 
Poor Jocond ! what a fate is thine! 
How soon art thou the wizard’s prey! 


He drains the cup—he sighs for more— 
But louder will he sigh to find 

The nose he had behind before 
Departs, and leaves no trace behind ! 


The women shuddered at the sight, 
A how! from all the dogs arose ; 
The children shouted in affright, 
“Oh, mother! he has lost his nose!” 


His lady spurned him from the breast, 
That once such fond affection warmed ; 
Her shrieks ascended with the rest— 
Get out, get out, you wretch deformed!” 


The wizard knew the lovers were 
Protected by a fairy dame, 

Whose skill could with his own compare, 
And feared he might be served the same. 


So lest his noses, both or either, 
Should be demolished by her art, 
He laid a spell on both, that neither 

Should ever from his head depart. 


Poor Jocond to the fairy fled, 
And tearful tord his piteous case. 
* Alas,’’ she said, “upon thy head 
A second nose shall have no place. 


No magic power, not Sombreur’s own, 
The sa of Sombreur can unbind ; 
Bat he shall rue himself alone, 
The mischief for your head designed. 


She waved her wand, and then was clear 
To all mankind its virtues rare, 

For all the noses in the rear 
Departing, melted—into hair! 


All, all but Sombreur’s, which remains, 
Fixed as a mountain by his charms ; 
He little by his cunning gains, 
Tis Sombreur’s presence now alarms. 


'Tis Sombreur, who, where’er he goes, 

Is doomed the children’s scream to hear— 
“Oh granny! what is that? a nose? 

A nose behind his head ? oh dear!” 


Where’er he came, the ladies screamed, 
The nasal pair their feelings shocked ; 

While Sooumt'e single nose was deemed, 
A beauty, though a little cocked ! 


Oh may the moral reach your breast, 
With which I wind the story up; 

Since we have but one nose at best, 
Beware of the enchanted cup. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
NUMPER FIPTY-PIVE. 


Rowe.—Front of St. Peter’s—equipages of the cardinals—beggars— 
body of the chureh—tomb of St. Peter—the Tiber—fortress-tom! 
of Adrian—Jews’ quarter—Forum—Barberini palace—portrait of 
Beatrice Cenci—her melancholy history—picture of the Fornarina— 
likeness of Giorgione's aA ae and Potiphar’s wife—the 
palaces Doria and Sciarra—portrait of Olivia Waldachini—of “a 
celebrated widow”’—of Semiramis—Claude's landscapes—Brill’s— 
Braghel’s—Notti's “ woman catching fleas”— Da Vinci's Queen Gio- 
vanna—portrait of a female Doria—Prince Doria—Palace Sciarra 
Brill and Both’s landseapes—Claude's—picture of Noah intoxicated 
——Romana’s Fornarina—Da Vinci's two pictures. 


Drawn in twenty different directions on starting from my lodg- 
ings this morning, I found myself undecided where to pass my day, 


in front of St. Peter's. 
and the sumptuous equipages of the cardinals, blazing in the sun 


with their mountings of gold and silver, were driving up and dash- | 


ing away from the end of the long colonnades, producing any effect 
upon the mind rather than a devout one. I stood admiring their 
fiery horses and gay liveries, till the last rattled from the square, 
and then mounted to the deserted church. Its vast vestibule was 
filled with beggars, diseased in every conceivable manner, halting, 
groping and crawling about in search of strangers of whom to im- 
plore charity—a contrast to the splendid pavement beneath and the 
gold and marble above and around, which would reconcile one to 


see the “ mighty dome” melted into alms, and his holiness reduced | 


to a plain chapel and a rusty cassock. 


Lifting the curtain, I stood in the body of the church. There | 
| these, in these heavenly and child-like features? 


were perhaps twenty persons, at different distances, on its im-— 
mense floor, the farthest off (siz Aundred and fourteen feet from 
we !) looking like a pigmy in the far perspective. St. Peter's is | 
less like a church than a collection of large churches enclosed | 


Some gorgeous ceremony was just over, | 


|| most houses of public worship in our country, and of these there 
may be eight or ten, not included in the effect of the vast interior. 
One is lost in it. It is a city of columns and sculpture and mosaic. 
Its walls are encrusted with precious stones and masterly work- 
|| manship to the very top, and its wealth may be conceived, when 
you remember that, standing in the centre and raising your eyes 
| aloft, there are four hundred and forty feet between you and the 
|| roof of the dome—the height, almost, of a mountain. 
| I walked up towards the tomb of St. Peter, passing in my way 
'| a solitary worshipper here and there, upon his knees, and arrested 
|| constantly by the exquisite beauty of the statuary with which the 
! columns are carved. Accustomed, as we are in America, to 
\| churches filled with pews, it is hardly possible to imagine the noble 
|| effect of a vast mosaic floor, unincumbered even with a chair, and 
| only broken by a few prostrate figures, just specking its wide area. 
All catholic churches are without fixed seats, and St. Peter’s seems 
|| scarce measurable to the eye, it is so far and clear, from one ex- 
tremity to the other. 
! I passed the hundred lamps burning over the tomb of St. Peter, 
i the lovely female statue, (covered with a bronze drapery, because 
its exquisite beauty was thought dangerous to the morality of the 
| young priests,) reclining upon the tomb of Paul IIL, the ethereal 








| figures of Canova’s geniuses weeping at the door of the tomb of |) 
ithe Stuarts, (where sleeps the pretender Charles Edward,) the | 


thousand, thousand rich and beautiful monuments of art and taste 
crowding every corner of this wondrous church—I passed them, I 
say, with the same lost and unexamining, unparticularizing feeling 
which I cannot overcome in this place—a mind borne quite off its 


|| feet and confused and overwhelmed with the tide of astonishment || 


| —the one grand impression of the whole. I dare say, a little more 
|| familiarity with St. Peter's will do away the feeling, but I left the 
j; church, after two hours loitering in its aisles, despairing, and 
| scarce wishing to examine or make a note. 
| Those beautiful fountains, moistening the air over the whole 
| area of the column-encircled front'—and that tall Egyptian pyra- 
| mid, sending up its slender and perfect spire between! One lin- 
| gers about, and turns again and again to gaze around him, as he 
|| leaves St. Peter's, in wonder and admiration. 
{| I crossed the Tiber, at the fortress-tomb of Adrian, and thread- 


| ing the long streets at the western side of Rome, passed through | 


the Jews’ quarter, and entered the Forum. The sun lay warm 
among the ruins of the great temples and columns of ancient 
Rome, and, seating myself on a fragment of an antique frieze, 
| near the noble arch of Septimius Severus, I gazed on the scene, 
for the first time, by daylight 


this romantic enhancement were vivid in my memory. One would 
think it enough to be upon the spot at any time, with light to see 
it, but what with modern excavations, fresh banks of earth, carts, 
boys playing at marbles, ani wooden sentry-boxes, and what with 
the Parisian promenade, made by the French through the centre, 
the imagination is too disturbed and hindered in daylight. The 
moon gives it all one covering of gray and silver. The old co- 
lumns stand up in all their solitary majesty, wrecks of beauty and 
taste ; silence leaves the fancy to find a voice for itself; and from 
the palaces of the Casars to the prisons of the capitol, the whole 
train of emperors, senators, conspirators and citizens, are summon- 
ed with but half a thought, and the magic glass is filled with 
moving and re-animated Rome. There, beneath those walls, on 
‘| the right, in the Mammertine prisons, perished Jugurtha, (and 
| there, too, were imprisoned St. Paul and St. Peter,) and opposite, 

upon the Palatine-hill, lived the mighty masters of Rome, in the 

* Palaces of the Cwsars,” and beneath the majestic arch beyond, 

were led, as a seal of their slavery, the captives from Jerusalem, 
| and in these temples, whose ruins cast their shadows at my feet, 

walked and discoursed Cicero and the philosophers, Brutus and 
| the patnots, Catiline and the conspirators, Augustus and the scho- 

lars and poets, and the great stranger in Rome, St. Paul, gazing 
|| at the false altars, and burning in his heart to reveal to them the 

‘unknown God.’ What men have crossed the shadows of these 
! and what thoughts, that have moved the world, 


very columns 
have been born beneath them ! 

The Barberini palace contains three or four master-pieces of 
painting 
by Guano. 


every reader. Guido saw her on her way to execution, and has 
painted her as she was dressed, in the gray habit and head-dress 


made by her own hands and finished but an hour before she put it 
on. There are engravings and copies of the picture all over the 
i world, but none that I have seen give any idea of the excessive 
gentleness and serenity of the countenance. The eyes retain traces 
of weeping, but the child-like mouth, the soft girlish lines of fea- 
tures that look as if they never had worn more than the one ex- 
pression of youthfulness and affection, are all in repose, and the 
head is turned over the shoulder with as simple a sweetness as if 
she had but looked back to say a good-night before going to her 


chamber to sleep 
firmest and boldest spirits whose history is recorded. 
dering her father for his fiendish attempts upon her virtue, she en- 
dured every torture rather than disgrace her family by confession, 
and was only moved from her constancy, at last, by the agonies of | 
her younger brother on the rack. Who would read capabilities like |, 

I have tried to purchase the life of the Cenci, in vain. A book- | 
seller told me to-day, that it was a forbidden book, on account of | 
its reflections upon the pope. Immense interest was made for the | 


| ‘under a gigantic roof. The chapels at the sides are larger than | 


T had been in Rome, on my first | 
A - ° 
visit, during the full moon, and my impressions of the Forum with 


The most celebrated is the portrait of Beatrice Cenct, | 
The melancholy and strange history of this beautiful | 
girl has been told in a variety of ways, and is probably familiar to | 


She little looks like what she was—one of the . 
After mur- | 


poor girl, but, it is said, the papal treasury ran low, and if she was 
pardoned, the large possessions of the Cenci family could not have 
been confiscated. 

The gallery contains also, a delicious picture of the Fornarina, 
| by Raphael himself, and a portrait of Giorgione’s mistress, as a 
Carthagenian slave, the same head multiplied so often in his and 
Titian’s pictures. The original of the admirable picture of Joseph 
and the wife of Potiphar, is also here. A copy of it is in the gal- 
lery of Florence. 

I have passed a day between the two palaces Doria and Sciarra, 
| nearly opposite each other in the Corso at Rome. The first is an 
immense gallery of perhaps a thousand pictures, distributed through 
seven large halls, and four galleries encircling the court. In the 
first four rooms I found nothing that struck me particularly. In the 
| fifth was a portrait, by an unknown artist, of Oliria Waldachini, 
| the favourite and sister-in-law of Pope Innocent X.—a handsome 
| woman, with that round fullness in the throat and neck, which, 
| (whether it existed in the originals, or is a part of a painter's ideal 
| of a woman of pleasure,) is universal in portraits of that character. 
i In the same room was a portrait of a ‘celebrated widow,” by 
| Vandyck,* a had-been beautiful woman, in a staid cap, (the hands 
wonderfully painted,) and a large and rich picture of Semiramis, by 
one of the Caraccis. 

In the galleries hung the landscapes by Claude, famous through 
‘the world. It is like roving through a paradise, to sit and look at 
them. His broad green lawns, his half-hidden temples, his life-like, 
luxuriant trees, his fountains, his sunny streams—all flush into the 
eye like the bright opening of a Utopia, or some dream over a de- 
scription from Boccaccio. It is what Italy might be in a golden 
| age—her ruins rebuilt into the transparent air, her woods unpro- 
faned, her people pastoral and refined, and every valley a landscape 
of Arcadia. I can conceive no higher pleasure for the imagination 
than to see a Claude in travelling through Italy. It is finding a 
home for one’s more visionary fancies—those children of moonshine 
that one begets in a colder clime, but scarce dares acknowledge 
till he has seen them under a more congenial sky. More plainly, 
one does not know whether his abstract imaginations of pastoral 
life and scenery are not ridiculous and unreal, till he has seen one 





| 
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\\ 
| 
| 


of these landscapes, and felt steeped, if I may use such a word, in 


the very loveliness which inspired the pencil of the painter. There 
he finds the pastures, the groves, the fairy structures, the clear 
waters, the straying groups, the whole delicious scenery, as bright 
as in his dreams, and he feels as if he should bless the artist for the 
liberty to acknowledge freely to himself the possibility of so beau- 
tiful a world. 

We went on through the long galleries, going back again and 
again to see the Claudes. In the third division of the gallery were 
one or two small and bright landscapes, by Brill, that would have 
enchanted us if seen elsewhere; and four strange pictures, by 
Breughel, representing the four elements, by a kind of half poetical, 
half-supernatural landscapes, one of which had a very lovely view 
of a distant village. Then there was the famous picture of the 
* woman catching fleas,” by Gherardodelle Notti, a perfect piece of 
life. She stands close to a lamp, with a vessel of hot water before 
her, and is just closing her thumb and finger over a flea, which she 
has detected on the bosom of her dress. Some eight or ten are 
boiling already in the water, and the expression upon the girl's face 
| is that of the most grave and unconscious interest in her employ- 

ment. Next to this amusing picture hangs a portrait of Queen 
| Giovanna, of Naples, by Leonardo da Vinci, a copy of which I had 
seen, much prized, in the possession of the archbishop of Torento. 
It scarce looks like the talented and ambitious queen she was, but 
it does full justice to her passion for amorous intrigue—a face full 
of the woman. 

The last picture we came to, was one not even mentioned in the 
catalogue, an old portrait of one of the females of the Doria family. 
It was a girl of eighteen, with a kind of face that in life must have 
been extremely fascinating. While we were looking at it, we heard 
a kind of gibbering laugh from the outer apartment, and an old 
man, in a cardinal’s dress, dwarfish in size, and with deformed and 
almost useless legs, came shuffling into the gallery, supported by 
two priests. His features were imbecility itself, rendered almost 
horrible by the contrast of the cardinal’s red cap. The custode 
took off his hat and bowed low, and the old man gave us a half- 
| bow and a long laugh in passing, and disappeared at the end of the 
gallery. This was the Prince Doria, the owner of the palace, and 
a cardinal of Rome! the sole remaining representative of one of 
the most powerful and ambitious families of Italy! There could 
not be a more affecting type of the great “ mistress of the world” 
herself. Her very children have dwindled into idiots. 

We crossed the Corso to the Palace Sciarra. The collection 
here is small, but choice. Half a dozen small but exquisite land- 
scapes, by Brill and Both, grace the second room. Here are also 
three small Claudes, very, very beautiful. In the next room is a 
finely coloured but most indecent picture of Noah intoxicated, by 
Andrea Sacchi, and a portrait by Giulio Romano, of Raphael's 
celebrated Fornarina, to whose lovely face one becomes so accus- 
tomed in Italy, that it seems like that of an acquaintance. 
|| In the last room are two of the most celebrated pictures in 
Rome. The first is by Leonardo da Vinci, and represents Vanity 
and Modesty, by two females standing together in conversation— 
one a handsome, gay, volatile looking creature, covered with orma- 
ments, and listening unwillingly to what seems a lecture from the 
other, upon her foibles. The face of the other is a heavenly con- 


! 
| 





* So called in the catalogue. The custode, however, told us it was 
a portrait of the wife of Vandyck, painted as an old woman to mortify her 
excessive vanity, when she was but twenty-three. He kept the picture 
until she was older, and, at the time of his death, ithad besome a flatter- 
ing likeness, and was carefully treasured by the widow. 
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ception of woman—earnest, delicate and lovely—the ideal one forms 
to himself, before intercourse with the world, gives him a distaste 
for its purity. The moral lesson of the picture is more forcible 
than language. The painter deserved to have died, as he did, in 
the arms of an emperor. 

The other picture represents two gamblers cheating a youth, a 
very striking piece of nature. It is common, from the engravings. 
On the opposite side of the room, is a very expressive picture, by 
Schidone. On the ruins of an old tomb stands a skull, beneath 
which is written—“ J, too, was of Arcadia; and, at a little dis- 


tance, gazing at it in attitudes of earnest reflection, stand two shep- | 


herds, struck simultaneously with the moral. It is a poetical 
thought, and wrought out with great truth and skill. 





Our eyes aching and our attention exhausted with pictures, we 
drove from the Sciarra to the ruined palaces of the Cxsars. Here, 
on an eminence above the Tiber, with the Forum beneath us on 
one side, the Coliseum on the other, and all the towers and spires 
of modern and catholic Rome arising on her many hills beyond, we 
seated ourselves on fragments of marble, half buried in the grass, 
and mused away the hours till sunset. On this spot Romulus 


founded Rome. The princely Augustus, in the last days of her | 
glory, laid here the foundations of his imperial palace, which, con- || 


tinued by Caligula and Tiberius, and completed by Domitian, cover- 
ed the hill, like a small city. It was a labyrinth of temples, baths, 
pavilions, fountains and gardens, with a large theatre at the western 
extremity ; and, adjoining the temple of Apollo, was a library filled 
with the best authors, and ornamented with a colossal bronze statue 
of Apollo, “of excellent Etruscan workmanship.” “Statues of the 
fifty daughters of Danaus Siuramdert, surrounded the portico,” (of 
this same temple,) ‘and opposite them were equestrian statues of 
their hwsbands.”” About a hundred years ago, accident discovered, 
in the gardens buried in rubbish, a magnificent hall, two hundred feet 
in length and one hundred and thirty-two in breadth, supposed to 
have been built by Domitian. It was richly ornamented with statues, 
and columns of precious marbles, and near it were baths in excel- 
lent preservation. ‘* But,” says Stark, “immense and superb as 
was this first built palace of the Casars, Nero, whose extravagance 
and passion for architecture knew no limits, thought it much too 
small for him, and extended its edifices and gardens from the Pala- 
tine to the Esquiline. After the destruction of the whole, by 
fire, sixty-five years after Christ, he added to it his celebrated 
‘Golden House,’ which extended from one extremity to the other 
of the Ceelian Hill.”’* 

The ancient walls, which made the whole of the Mount Palatine 
a fortress, still hold together its earth and its ruins. It is a broad 
tabular eminence, worn into foot-paths which wind at every moment 
around broken shafts of marble, fragments of statuary, or broken 
and ivy-covered fountains. Part of it is cultivated as a vineyard, 
by the degenerate modern Romans, and the baths, into which the 
water still pours from aqueducts encrusted with aged stalactites, 
are public washing-places for the contadini, eight or ten of whom 
were splashing away in their red jackets, with gold bodkins in their 
hair, while we were moralizing on their worthier progenitors of 
eighteen centuries ago. It is a beautiful spot of itself, and, with 
the delicious, soft sunshine of an Italian spring, the tall green grass 
beneath our feet, and an air as soft as June just stirring the myrtles 
aml jasmines growing wild wherever the ruins gave them place, 
our enjoyment of the overpowering associations of the spot was 
ample and untroubled. I could wish every refined spirit in the 
world had shared our pleasant hour upon the Palatine. 





ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


LOVE PASSAGES. 





Currp, I adore thee! There is a charm 

Turn up your lip, old Sourcrout! we care not. We—the 
young—the gay—the healthy—the happy! Wisdom !—physic— 
no more !—fling them both to the dogs, say I. Wisdom !—fiddle- 
sticks ; I am tired of it. What is it’—a mourning dress '—water- 
gruel!—a pair of goggles to the eyes of ardent youth'—a lame 
foot !—a pedler’s pack, full of invaluable things ; but then, so heary ! 
Wisdom is a schoolmaster, with a ferule and a frown, a broad- 
brimmed hat, and a voice that makes the ears ring. It is always 
hammering away at your ears and your conscience. You are cir- 
cumsenbed within narrow limits. You must not, for your life’s sake, 
go out of bounds. You must not look at the sunshine, nor pluck 
the fruit, nor bathe in the stream, nor smell the opening flowers 
This is wisdom. It makes avarice a habit, and suspicion a duty 
It checks the ardour of youth, extinguishes the fire of hope, and 
saddens even the brightness of virtue. Who has it ’—the old, the 
wrinkled, the sick, the superannuated !—they who have drained the 
dregs of pleasure. It is the lesson of rashness, bought by disap- 
pointment ; and it teaches distrust, melancholy and despair. 

Give me hope, joy, youth, Jove! And this brings me back to my 
subject. 





* The following description is given of this splendid palace, by Sue- 
tonius :—** To give an idea of the extent and beauty of this edifice, it is 
sufficient to mention, that in its vestibule was placed his colossal statue, 
one hundred and twenty feet in height. It fad a triple portico, sup- 
ported by a thousand columns ; with a lake like a little sea, surrounded 
by buildings which resembled cities. It contained pasture-grounds and 
groves in which were all descriptions of animals, wild and tame. Its | 
interior shone with gold, gems, and mother-of-pearl. In the vaulted 
roofs of the eating-rooms were machines of ivory, which turned round 
and scattered perfumes upon the guests. The principal banqueting- 
room was a rotundo, so constructed that it turned round night and day, 
in imitation of the motion of the earth. When Nero took possession of 
this fairy palace, his only observation was—‘ Now I shall begin to live 
like a man,.’” 





|| troubles men and women. Beardless imp !—gray heads, prades, 
|| scholars, philosophers, st .tesmen—and as for poets, such as Frede- 
| rick—Jove! it makes wy heart ache. 

Poor Frederick ! 





One of my peculiarities is a strong tendency to differ in opinion 
from other people upon almost every possible subject. I never 
mouth the matter—I come out roundly 

I have no doubt the reader is fond of roast-beef and plumb-pud- 
ding. Now I detest them. Nothing could be more gross, earthly, 
stulufying. Besides, no man fond of such stuff does, ever did, or 
can sit down to such a meal without running into excess. Then 
come custard, ice-cream, fruit, almonds, raisins, wine. You rise 
with a distended stomach and heavy head, and stagger away with 
| brutish apathy. J am for light diet—muilk, rice, fruit—sweet, harm- 
less things of nature. No lamb bleeds for me. No stately ox is 
slain that I may feast. Old mother earth supplies my slender ap- 
petites. The deep, deep spring, clear as crystal—the innocent 
vegetables—ethereal food. Thus I am light as air. I am keenly 
susceptible to every moral and natural beauty, which few enthusi- 
astic beef-eaters are. 

I differ from everybody in another thing. I believe in love at 
| first sight. We ought to be able to tell in a week whether a wo- 
| man would do for a wife. The judgment of true love is intuitive ; 
| a glance, and it is done. A man of genius has in his own imagina- 
tion a standard of the object of his love—an unexplainable model— 


may never have seen or heard of her. This is wonderful, but it is 
true. He wanders about the world, impervious to all the delicious, 
thrilling, soul-melting beams of beauty, till he reaches the nght one 
There are blue eyes—they are tender, but they touch not him 
There are black—they are piercing, but his heart remams whole 
At length, accident flings him into contact with a creature—he 
hears the tones of her veice—he feels the warm streams of soul 
Gaze meets gaze, and thought 


| shining from her countenance 
| sparkles into thought, till the magic blaze is kindled, and—they 
fall in love 
| 
It sometimes happens, that for one model in the imagination of 
this man of genius, there are accidentally two or three prototypes 
| in real life ; or rather, he has two or three different models 
It is a great misfortune for a man to have more models than one 
| They lead him astray. They involve him in difficulties. They 
play the very d with him. 
And yet metaphysicians and phrenologists ought to know, that 
it is no affair of his. If a schoolboy have the organ of destructive- 





ness, you may whip him for killing flies, but you must not wonder 
athim. If a youth But this brings me back again to my 
subject. 

I never could tell how many of these models Fred had ; a great 


He was a sad dog—a Don Juan—a sort of Gio- 
but that 


| many, no doubt 
| vanni in London—and he bade fair to be a Giovanni in 





was his business 


He must 
It was a perfect blessing to be near him; 


Oh, the sweet women! Ié is almost incredulous 
have dealt in magic 


to catch the light and heat of the thousand glances which fell 


upon—and of which you caught a few stray ones—though only by 
accident. Lovely women fell into his mouth like ripe plumbs. He 
had clusters of them 


His soul was as large as St. Peter's 


They all loved him, and he loved them all 


** What are you thinking of, Fred!" said I 

Caroline,” he answered. 

“She who sailed yesterday for England *” 

*“ Yes—I love her.” 

* And she?" — 

He rose and opened an escritoire. 

“Ts it not perfectly beautiful !” 

The sweet relic of golden sunshiny hair lay curled charmingly 
in a rose-coloured envelope. It did look pretty. But— 

“Has Caroline B—— such light hair’” asked I. “I never 
knew—I always thought—I was observing only vesterday that— 
surely, surely you have made some mistake—see, what is that 
written in the bottom of the paper? ‘Julia!’ ” 

Fred hastily looked again in the little pigeon hole, and drew 
forth another rose-coloured envelope—another and another 
| I smiled—so did he 
** What a vile narrow prejudice it is,"’ said Fred. 
| What?” 

“ That a man can love only once 
nay, a hundred times. I always love some one. Sometimes two at 
a time—sometimes twenty.” 

“ Heartless!” exclaimed I 
absorbing, pure, constant, unmutable.” 

“ Hark ye,” said Fred, “I seldom cease to love. Adding another 
angel to the list does not infer the striking out any of the others 
| There is no limit. A man of soul loves just as he happens to be 

placed in relation to women. I am warmed by them as I am when 
| I stand in the sunshine. Because I have a garden here, when the 
beams of the god of day fall on my shoulders with a pleasing ar- 


I have loved twenty—fifty— 


*“ This is not lore! Love is sole, 


|| dour—must I not feel the warmth when I stand in your garden 


yonder? It is the great principle—should the object of my early 
| love die, must I be ever thereafter dead to the most exquisite of 
| human passions. Death is only absence. I know twelve pretty 
| Women. They are better than men. Nature made them so. They 
| are all different—all excellent—all divine. Can I be blind? Can 
I be deaf? Shall I deny that their voices are sweet—their hearts 

tender—their minds clear and intelligent? No. I love them all— 


the prototype to which exists somewhere in reality, although he | 


| Cupid—laughing, rosy, blooming boy! How thy sweet mischief | Julia, Mary, Fanny, Helen, Henrietta, Eliza I never think of them 


without sensations of delight.” 

Frederick felt a hand upon his shoulder 
Mrs. B., his wife 

“The d—1!” said he 


| 
on 


He looked up. It was 


I had withdrawn, of course. I am a bachelor myself—curtain 
| lectures are not in my way. I have troubles enough of my own. 
| Mrs. B. did not come down to dinner. Mr. B. did not come home 
| 
| to tea. Idid not get up next morning to breakfast. So I could 

not know what was the result. 


Mrs. B. is one of the very loveliest women I ever met. I be- 
| lieve I have two or three models myself 
| but then—every rese has its thorns 
“Only think!" said she to me, her eyes moistened with tears, 
| her cheek crimsoned with shame, her bosom palpitating with dis- 
| tress, “twelve! He loves twelve, he says 
**A whole jury!” said I 
“Tt is monstrous '" 
‘* Monstrous indeed '” echoed I 
“What if I should love twelve officers! 
* Tit for tat,” said I. 

* Or six,” said she 


It is pleasant enough, 


said she. 


* said she 


“Too good for hun,” said I, taking her hand 
“Or three,” said she 





** Or one,” said I, drawing her toward me, and kissing her soft 
i . 
| lips. She was my only sister, and T always loved he: 


The plot was arranged. Frederick had meditated a journey of 
two days, but was called back, by an anonymous note, at nine the 
same evening 

Tall women are so scarce ' We hired the uniforms at the tatlor’s 


*T am thunderstruck'” exclaimed Henry to me ‘The world 
The sun is out. What! Kate—my dear Kate '” 


Tears gushed from his eyes 


is at an end 


* T saw it myself,” said the servant 

- Kissed her!” 

“Six times,” said John 

Frederick caught the pistol, and pointed it at his head. 1 
wrenched it from his grasp 

“Come with me,” I said “ 
Ws open d the door softly 


her feet a richly-dressed young soldier, who kissed her hand, re 


** Perhaps it may be a mistake 
In the next room sat Mrs. B —at 


ceived from her a lock of hair, swore he loved her id left her 
with an ardent embrace 

‘Tam sutlocating,” said Fred 

“ Hush!" I exclaimed, “ See, there is another. How familiarly 

he seats himself by her side—takes her hand’ — 

* 7 shall strangle to death” 
| Patience! 
| Dearest colonel !” exclaimed Julia 
“The other was only the heutesant,” whispered John 
|} “Tam blessed with too few such faithful friends as vou.” 
| Theld Fred still with the 


“That [ love you I cannot deny 


grasp of a giant 


{f woman of soul lowes jus? 
las she ha} pens to he place lia relation to men Nhe is iwcarmed ly 
their noble characters as she is when she stands im the s inshine i’ 
is the creat principle.” 

* Loveliest of thy sex,” said her companion 

Fred burst forth, levelling both pistols at the colonel. He pulled 


the triggers, but they did not go off Pistols loaded with sawdust 


seldom do 

The colonel uttered a scream, and fled 

“ Madam,” said Fred, swelling with mdignation, “ have you any 
more of these aflectionate frends! 

“Only eight, my dearhusband. Why what puts you in such a rage 

* Perfidious wretch !” 

**Hear me,” said Mrs. B., solemnly. “ When we married, I in 
tended to devote my life, my actions, my heart to you. From you 
I expected the same I can see no distinction in our relative du- 
ties towards each other. Love must exist on both sides—or on 
neither. Whatever may be the opmions of a heartless world, a 
‘man of true genius’ and of true virtue makes his wife” — 

“Tam not to be preached to, traitress,”’ said Fred. “© T leave 
you now forever; but not till I take vengeance on my new military 
acquaintances. Where are they 


* They are here,” she answered 


| The door was thrown open, and the two officers, with their 
chapeaux otf, were heard gigvling and laughing in a most unmili 
tary manner 
Fred soon discovered the truth, and I read him his moral 
Husbands, all, remember that wives have equal anguish and 
shame with yourselves in receiving a share of affection, though 
they do not possess your despotic power in extorting it. The 


slightest dereliction, even though only the carelessness of a mo- 
ment, on the part of a wife, stamps her forever with ignominy 
and pain; while the absurd customs of society allow to man a 
greater latitude, in slighting, neglecting and deceiving her whose 
| happiness is in his keeping: of these customs “ the man of true 
| genius” will never take advantage 

Hercvies—a raece.— When Hercules took his seat in heaven, he 
saluted June, in preference to the other gods and goddesses. The 
whole Olympus and Juno herself were astonished. “ What! dost 
| thou prefer thy deadliest enemy to every one else?’ they cried. 
| “Yes,” replied Hercules; “ her enmity, her persecution alone made 
me accomplish all those heroic deeds, which gained me a seat among 
you.” The gods loudly applauded this answer, and Juno was re- 
conciled to him, 
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THE DRAMA. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF KEAN. 
COSCLEDED 


] PeRce!ve it mentioned in several publicationsthat Kean claimed 
a very close relationship to the duke of Norfolk—no less, than to be 
his grace's son. This is true, if we can rely on his own frequent de- 
clarations. He was fond of alluding to the subject, and the cireum- 
stances he mentioned, were certainly caleulated to confirm an opimon 
in favour of his pretensions. He believed that Miss Tidswe ll, whom 
he called his aunt, was in fact his mother; and he said he hada 
perfect recollection of the duke’s having been a regular and most at- 
tentive visitor of that lady 
during those visits, with parental tenderness; and of having re- 
ceived in the early part of his life, many substantial proofs of the 
deep interest which the duke felt in his welfare. He stated that 
when eleven years of age he was placed on board aman of war as 
a midshipman, that he took his station on beard, and soon ran 
away, and that afterwards (I think) he was sent to Eton, not by 
Dr. Drury, but by the duke of Norfolk, at whose expense he was 
kept there for two years. At the expiration of that time, his truant 
habits revived—he abandoned Eton—joined a company of strollers, 
and forfeited the patronage ot the duke. In this account of his origin 
and early years, Kean evidently felt pride—a pride in being consi- 
dered the spurious offspring of a duke, rather than the legitimate 
son of atailor. But we have no proof of it except what his own as- 
sertions afford, and if they are to be relied on, it must be admitted 
that the circumstances to which he referred, were strong evidence in 
his favour. On the other hand it is strange that, if the noble person 
alluded to believed he was the parent of our actor, he should, after he 
left Eron, have altogether withdrawn his countenance, without 


of his having been caressed by his grace, 


making any effort to rescue him from the degradation that appeared 
to await him, and, thatsubsequently, When Kean attained so exalted 
an eminence in the drama, the father should have avoided all inter 


course with a son, whom he so tenderly loved in early years, and | 


whose genus woul! have even cont rred honour on the blood of 
the Howards. Kean’s solicitude to prove his patrician origin, ac 
corded with his polity al predilections, for hke Cooke and all other 
men of great undisciplined imaginative powers, he preferred the so- 
lemn plausibilities of aristocratic distinctions and display, to the 
less splendid but more substantial attributes of republican institu 
tions. They forget the main purpose of the social state; which 
is, not magnificence or even refinement, but to afford all men as 
equal a participation as is practicable in the real benefits which laws 
and governments are capable of conferring. Refinement in social 
intercourse certainly, instead of being discountenanced, should be 
encouraged, but not by impairing in the least degree, the more es 
sential objects of society—not by establishing an order in the state, 
elevated to an inaccessible height above the mass of their fellow 
men. Kean was of opinion that intellectual excellence of any kind 
could not flow from a plebeian source, and he very consistently, if not 
truly, persuaded himself, and tried to persuade others, that his de 
scent could be traced to England's noblest lineage, although not 
through a genuine track. ‘The formidable obstacles and annoyances 
which he encountered after his engagement with Mr. Arnold, and 
during his first rehearsals at Drury-lane, were topics of frequent con 
versation. The contempt with which he was treated, and the bitter 
insults he received at that time, threw him into despair, and he de 
termined to commit the hornble crime of self-destruction. He walk 
ed one dark gloomy night to Westminster bridge, to carry this 
dreadful resolution into efleet; but some occurrence, which has es- 
caped my recollection, intervened; and in a few mghts after, he 
atood forth, the first actor in Britain, crowned with fame— warm 
ly congratulated by those very men who had before treated him 
with such shameful illiberality. He told me that nearly all the 
members of the Drury-lane committee were doubtful of his success, 
and were continually postponing the time for his appearance, untl 
at length the delay and the suspense became insupportable. 

Kean had no very exalted opinion of the existing state of the dra- | 


ma. He thought taste and nature were violated in the exhibitions | 


to which the stage had been for some years past devoted, and that 
in the attempts at the regular drama, rant was too frequently sub- 
stituted for a judicious delineation of the passions. He spoke of 
Cooke, Mrs. Siddons and Miss O'Neil, with veneration and delight. 
In his opinion Cooke had never been excelled. With the most cor- 
rect conception and happiest diserimination, he combined a power of 
execution which gave him irresistible control over the human heart. 
He was at a loss whether he should give the palm to Mrs. Siddons 
or Miss O’ Neil—his admiration tor both was so nearly balanced : 
but he agreed with the writer (who only saw Mrs. Siddons once, on 
her re-appearance at Covent-garden in L821, for the benefit of Mr 
Charles Kemble,) that Mrs. Siddons possessed more power in por- 


traying the more vehement passions, while Miss O'Neil had more |! 


command over the tender and pathetic emotions. His style of act- 
ing did not differ more from that of John Kemble, than did his theo- 
retical opinions from those of that distinguished ornament of the 
stage. He thought that Kemble’s performances were very splendid 
specimens of improved elocution, but not personations of character. | 
I believe this was his sincere opinion, and that his decision was in 
no-wise influenced by jealousy or professional rivalry. That a per- | 
son, so long master of the stage, should have had no merit but that 
of faultless cadence and correct gesture, or costume, is very improba- 
ble. From what I have heard of Kemble’s style, it must have been 
formal and elaborate, but it must have been sustained also by natural 
endowments. He only adopted methods and appliances not elastic 
enough for the free and impatient aspirations of genius. Cooke and 
Keinble afforded Kean convenient specimens for illustrating his own 
theory of the art. Cooke was a perfect actor—Kemble a very indil- 
ferent one—the one had spirit and genius—the other would have | 
been a good teacher of elocution, and no more. 

Kean’s constancy to pert was immovable—in thie respect, at 
least, he did not divide his favours; and he refused, with admirable 
resolution, to partake of any other intoxicating draught. I never 
saw him drink any thing else ; but lie compensated for his neglect | 
of every other wine, by his frequent attentions to this. In a climate 
like this, it is the most poisonous of the wines, and nearly as much | 


sons brandy. After one of his engagements here, I called to see |! nerist, and generally not so agreeable a one as Barnes, nevertheless 


him, and was informed, by his servant, that he was missing, and 
that he had been in several places in search of him, without success. 
The man appeared quite alarmed, and for several successive days 
an active search was made by several of his friends. We despaired 
of ever seeing him again, having supposed that he fell over a wharf, 
or had been entrapped and murdered in some den of infamy. At 
the expiration of ten days, however, he made his appearance ; but I 
never learned where or how he had passed his time. It was one ef 
those aberrations in which he occasionally indulged, and which 
habit appeared to render necessary td his existence, although evi- 
dently destroying it apace. 

It is well known that generosity was a distinguishing feature of 
Kean’s character, and his conduct, on one occasion, should never 
be forgotten by the writer of these recollections. At the period 
of the actor's second visit to New-York, 1 had the control of a 
paper, which, though principally devoted to the politics of a coun- 
try endeared to a numerous class of adopted citizens, was, never- 
theless, a good deal occupied with dramatic enticism. The paper 
referred to advocated, perhaps, too ardently, the propriety of Kean’s 
favourable reception here: in this it had the misfortune of being 
opposed with equal warmth and sincerity by other papers. A very 
foolish attack on the editor of one of those journals appeared in the 
publication of which I had control, and, although 1 did not write it, 
nor did I even know of its insertion until the number in which it 
appeared was published, I very properly became responsible for my 
negleet, and was technically guilty of a libel. Kean, when he heard 
that legal proceedings were commenced against me, thinking the mat- 
ter would involve me in more serious embarrassments and expense, 
senta frend to me to say, that as he was the cause of all this 
trouble, he insisted upon bearing the charges of the prosecution ; 
and for this purpose offered to place a considerable sum at my dis- 
posal. This, of course, I respectfully and gratefully declined: but 
it made a deep impression on my mind at the time, never, I hope, 
to be effaced. 

Very few, I believe, ever heard Kean read or recite in private. He 
was so kind as to entertain me frequently in this way. His delivery 
of the Lord's prayer was inimitable—it wags affecting in the highest 
Appearing to be imbued with the spirit of that divine com- 
position, be delivered it with a distinctness of enunciation—a devo- 


degree 


tional fervour, which T have never heard equalled, and, for the time, 
he appeared to be under the influence of the sacred thoughts which 
itis so well calculated to impart. 

After having visited the principal cities and towns in the United 
States, he went to Canada, where he was received with enthusiasm 
During his visit, he was adopted, with the usual formalities, by an 
Indian tribe, in the neighbourhood of Quebec. On his return. he 
put on lus Indian costuine, and performed the war-dance with the 
li- 
ty as Black Hawk's son could have danced—before he was over- 


precise gesture and manner of the Indians, and with as much a 


r 


r 


come, the other day, by fatigue from having given audience to so 
many ladies and gentlemen. 

I have before mentioned that Kean’s political opinions were 
strongly in favour of monarchy: but, with regard to the state of 
society and manners in this country, he had no prejudices; on the 
contrary, he contemplated the condition of this community with an 
impartial and able eye. Differing from many of his countrymen, he 
entered into no crude judgments of men and things, assumed no in- 
solent airs of superiority, never ventured, with disgusting dogma- 
tism, to pronounce on political institutions which he did not under- 
stand; nordid he sneer, with the grimaces peculiar to certain tra- 
velled boobies, at customs which happen to differ in some respects 
from those of the parish in which they were born. He always did jus- 
tice to this country, and spoke of its people with that respect which 
they deserve, and the gratitude which he so emphatically owed them. 

At the close of his engagement at the Park theatre, after his re- 
turn from Canada, it was his intention to make a professional visit 
to New-Orleans. I believe he engaged his passage—-I am sure he 
made many arrangements for his departure to that city. But the 
death of Talma was announced, and his resolution suddenly 
changed 
that illustrious actor and scholar: he recalled their intimacy in 
London—the attentions of Talma in Paris—and, above all, he de- 
plored the irreparable loss which the drama had thus endured. 
Soon after this, he embarked for London, andI have never seen him 
since. When I was in England, a few months ago, I purposed pay- 
ing my frend a visit, who, with all his faults, was ve ry dear to me. 


I respected him for his genius, and loved him for the goodness of | 


lus heart. But, on inquiry, I found he was sunk in continual and 
hopeless excess, and, as T could do no good by becoming a wit- 
ness to his shame, I thought it best not to visit him. When his 
frailties shall be forgotten—when the record of his transgressions 
shall have passed away, his name will be cherished, and his memo- 
ry revered, conjointly with that of Shakspeare, of whose unnvalled 
concepuons he was the only true commentator, w. 


THE PARK. 

This theatre has been reopened for a short season, and has now 
finally closed with the performances of the regular company, unti! 
September. Itis, at present, occupied by the French troupe from 
New-Orleans, under the direction of Mr. Davis. 

During the short season above alluded to, we have had more tra- 
gedy than was quite pleasant. The dog-days are not suited to the 
exhibition of the jealous pangs of Othello, even by a first rate 
actor; but with mediocre talent, at this time of the year, it is a 
heavy kind of affair, not likely to attract people from the open air 
into the walls of a theatre. Bombastes Furioso and an extravaganza 
called “ Quadrupeds, or a tragedv for warm weather,” are now much 
more to the purpose. Our ancient favourite, Victorine, has been re- 
produced also, and enabled us to greet our old friend Simpson, in 
the character of Alexander, which he acts to perfection. We missed 
Richings, however, greatly in Chanteloupe, a ruffian character, 
which he had made too much his own to admit of a successor 
Placide was admirable in Mr. Bonassus, Mrs. Sharpe in Victorine. 
Mrs. Wheatley and Mrs. Vernon, we have previously spoken of in 
their respective parts. Mr. John Fisher followed Barnes in the part 
of a stupid servant, (Blaise, we think the name,) and cx rtainly acted 
it better. Barnes carried his usual mannerism too far in this cha- 
racter; it was too much old Barnes. Mr. Fisher, although a man- 


He felt deep grief—he wept bitterly over the memory of 








' really made this part stand quite prominent, by the well acted stu- 
pidity he infused into it. Our old acquaintance Blake, the worthy 
treasurer, took a benefit, and produced Miss Clifton, of the Bowery 
theatre, in Fazio. This young lady has a very beautiful countenance, 
and with this we close our notce of her Bianca. In the way of 
melo-dramas, the Wood Demon has been got up and very decently 
performed. La Perouse introduced to our notice Mr. Rae, as the 
hero, and his sister as Umba, the Indian girl. Mr. Rae is very effi- 
cient, and we do not hesitate to pronounce Miss Rae the best actress 
of pantomime in America, except Mrs. Barrymore. Her action is 
strikingly emphatic, her gait graceful, and, although petite, her form 
is very symmetrical. Fenella certainly would be very judiciously 
entrusted to her keeping. That is clearly her proper line of busi- 
ness. The short after-season was brought to a close, by the benefit 
of our favourite, Placide, the best actor (without fear of contradie- 
tiou)in his line, on the American boards. Placide’s benefit ought 
always to be a bumper; so ought those of such intrinsically good 
performers as Mrs. Wheatley and Mrs. Sharpe. But unless multi- 
tudes of stars interfere on such occasions, they generally fail. In 
the present instance, we were happy to see that the daily press 
interested themselves strongly in Placide’s behalf. Mrs. Austin 
and Miss Clara Fisher, with Messrs. Hilson and Reynoldson 
kindly volunteered their services, and he had a very fine house. 
The performances were Paul Pry, and Abon Hassan. The former 
we need say nothing of; it was well acted, although we think, as 
we always did, that more of the author, and less interpolation, 
would improve it on the part of Hilson. However, the public like 
Hilson; they like to hear him talk, and, heaven knows, when he 
once begins, he indulges them. We wish we had an opportunity ot 
hearing him more frequently in his proper place, the Park theatre. 
Abon Hassan gave Mrs. Austin an opportunity of singing two fa- 
vourite songs, which were loudly encored; and Reynoldson sang a 
comic song with a good deal of spirit. We have given our meed of 
praise to Mr. John Fisher, and shall be happy to do so whenever he 
merits it; but we must remark that his Mesrour, in Abon Hassan, 
is a tame and spiritless performance. In short, it was better in Po- 
vey's hands, who acted wp to Placide, infinitely more than Mr. Fisher, 
particularly in the last scene. Now we do not mean to compare 
Mr. Fisher's respectable talents with those of Mr. Povey, who is by 
no means our beau idea? of histrionic perfection; but nevertheless, 
to give Mr. Povey his due, he imparted a good deal more drollery to 
the character of Mesrour than Mr. Fisher. We cannot close this 
short sketch of the drama, without noticing an industrious and de- 
serving actor, in the person of Mr. Blakeley. This gentleman never 
displeases, and frequently pleases the public. He is very correct, 
and always knows his part. There is a little farce, called the 
Chimney-piece, in which he enacis a certain serving man, one Joha 
Horn, who has been unhappy in his espousals, quite as well as it 
can be acted, in our humble thinking. We do not profess to be very 
critical in negro music, but it seems to us likewise that Blakeley’s 
Jim Crow has quite as much or more drollery in it than that of Mr. 
somebody else, whose name we have forgotten, who rejoices in the 
honourable distinction of having originally given that chaste morceau 
to a grateful and judicious public. 

As we have noticed the performances in general at the Park, we 
suppose that we must say a word of Mr. Parsloe, who has been act- 
ing Polichinelle, and monkies. Not to compare him with that exqui- 
site Punch and “homme singe,’ Gabriel Ravel, the best we ever 
saw, Mr. Parsloe is as good a man-monkey as any lately imported, 
and scratches, grins, and tumbles head over heels quite as well as 
any of the tnbe. He attempted, one night, to enact a tom-cat, and 
had fabricated for himself a tremendous long tail, which protruded 
more like the mizen-boom of a Liverpool trader, than the aforesaid 
member of the feline species. Now Mr. Parsloe is rather tall for a 
monkey, but such an outrageous cat we never beheld. As he values 
his reputation in the monkey line, let him eschew tom-cats in future ; 
for if the audience had not been too hot to hiss, he would have had 
it hissing hot. The cat drama, altogether, was the most wretched 
business that can be imagined, and, we hope, has made its first and 
last appearance.. 

The second or after-season used to be remarkable for “ young 
gentlemen, being their first appearance on any stage.’ The pro- 
fession have been bored less than usual in being compelled to act 
with tyros this summer. We believe there has been but one unhappy 
tall gentleman who tried to act Iago, but whose friends, if he has 
any, will assuredly prevent him from any future attempt of the sort. 





FRENCH OPERA, 


The French company opened at the Park Theatre, August fifth, 
with “La Dame Blanche,” Boieldieu’s beautiful opera, and the 
vaudeville, “ Rabelais ou Le Presbytére de Meudon.’ The opera 
ushered in the debut of Monsieur Leon Amedée, Monsieur Hurteau, 
and Monsieur et Madame Chambery. Monsieur Leon Amedée, 
(what a fine name! tantamount to that of Julius Caesar Belville, on 
an English or Amenecan stage!) enacted Georges Brune, anglicé 
George Brown. Mr. Amadée has a voice of little power and little 
compass. His school is decidedly French. He uses the feigned 
voice or falsetto at ali times, even when he has the natural voice at 
his command. We dislike his school; but, at the same time, ac- 
cording to that school, he sings with taste and expression, and has 
| the fire and vivacity so inherent in all Frenchmen; which, al- 

though sometimes amounting to hyperbole, nevertheless is a dra- 
| matic quality very essential to success, and one in which Engltsh 

and Italians fail in comparison with their Gallic neighbours. His 
opening song, “ Ah! quel plaisir d’étre soldat,’ was the least effective 
of all his various morceaux. The fact is, it requires a manly tenor 
voice, like that of Jones or Montresor, in which he is deficient. He 
was more happy in the beautiful scena of the second act, “ Viens, 
gentile dame; and in the third act, the introduction of Robin 
Adair, (which Boieldieu imagined to be Scotch,) commenced by the 
chorus, ‘‘chantez, joyeux ménestrel,” was given neatly and with good 
expression. His acting, in the auction scene, was also good. So much 
for Monsieur Leon Amedée. Madame Chambery was “ Jenny Dick- 
son.” The French select uncommonly vulgar names on all occasions 
| for English personages, Milord Atkinson to wit, the hero of another 
drama, Madame Chambery was tolerable only, but no sort of sub- 
| stitute for Madame Paradol, who has unhappily fallen a victim to the 
| cholera. Monsieur Chambery merely proved himself a good comedian, 
' but nosinger. Monsieur Hurteau, the Basse-taille, has a fine mellow 
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voice, and really sings well; we prefer him to Corsetti, or the godlik« 
Fornasari, as he is ycleped ‘n certain journals. Although Hurteau did 
not shake earth to its very centre, as some modest writer down 
east assured us was the case with Fornasari, yet he gave us a suc- 
cession of plain notes, with a fair progression, and attempted no 
monstrous jigs, which, with a heavy bass voice, have a good deal 
the same effect az that of an elephant dancing a Scotch reel. Mr. 
Hurteau, after the solo, “ O ciel, quel est done ce myst’re,”’ in the 
auction scene, received a vast deal of warm but judicious applause, 
and, we must add, that the approbation throughout, bestowed on 
the various actors, would have done credit to a Parisian audience, 
from its extreme justice and good taste. Madame St. Clair re-ap- 
peared, after an absence of two years, as Anna. She has a good 
methode of singing, and excellent intonation. We were surprised 
at her omitting the great bravura. Victorin was McIrton, the sheriff 
and auctioneer. Altogether, the opera went off with spirit, and with 
that delightful precision, for which the French stage is a mostexcel- 
lent example for all others. If they cannot boast of first-rate talent 
in individuals, they have an ensemble which, in a great measure, com- 
pensates for it, and which we consider to be more desirable than the 

effect produced by a few stars shining in isolated pieces of music, in 
half got-up, wholly-murdered operas, with a quarter-drilled chorus, 
a band, making a vast deal of noise, but no music, and the super 

numeraries running about, ike dogs who have lost their mastersin a 
crowded city. We have seen a vast amendment, within afew years, 
on the American stage. We trust to see it extended, for there ts 
still room. The getting up of Howard Payne's translation of the 

White Lady was highly creditable to the Park, and it may fairly 

compete with the original. The individuals on the American stage, 
who form the dramatis persona, have more talent. The chorus is 
trebly as strong as that of the French; but the French band play 

infinitely better, particularly the violins, and their business on the 

stage is done more exactly. We have to give our meed of approba- 
The y have geod 





ton to the leader, who seems a thorough musician 
clarionets, a hautboy who has considerable execution but an indi 
ferent tone, their flute, by no means good— their bassoon, Mr. Reitl 
if the Park. 
a very effective arm of the orchestra was crippled, and the harmony 


3y some omission, they had but one horn, consequently 


rendered incomplete 
The vaudeville followed, and Monsieur Clozel made his appear- 
ance in the part of the Cure de Meudon, and made a most decided hit 


He represented a clergyman of unatlected piety, without arrogance 
meek, and inclined to look with lenity upon the foibles and faults ot 
mankind, contrasted with another striet gownsman, ** Le Vicaire de 
Meudon’’—who affected to think the profession of a poor violin 
player a sin, and in his zeal for the man’s soul, took upon himsell 
to break to pieces his instrument, and thus put him in jeopardy of 
ren. The Cure 

man of catgut his own tiolin, and for that and other supposed 


the 





starving bodily, with his family of ch lends 
crimes and misdeeds gets accused before the Cardinal du Bellay 
His vindication of himself, with the pathetie tale it ineludes, is 
made the subject of a simple little rauderille air—yea, tell it not in 
Gath, the parson sings! Nevertheless, not only not one particle 
of ridicule can be attached to the business, but it is the most fork 
ble appeal we ever heard, and so moved the audience, that it was 
repeated with thunders of applause, and with enes of bis from every 

irt of the house 

We consider the subye ct of this vaudevill 
duced by the Cure’s pathetic appeal in a little son 


and the sensation pro 
r,one of the most 
curious but most powerful dramatic effects it has ever been our for 


tune to witness F 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS, 


A GROWING EVIL. 


Warcn steamboat do you take?” 
That one— because it will reach Albany one hour sooner than 


the other 
“What umportant business have you 
* None— I go for pleasure 

This conversation, which I happened to everhear the other day 


as I stood by the wharf, elicited in my mind a train of ideas relative 
to the restless habits the world is falling into, and which need 
In being whirled with the greatest possible velocity, in 
the smallest possible lapse of time, through the greatest possible 
space, may be a satisfaction toa speculator in news; but how many 


ehecking 


enjoyments are thus voluntarily reyected. This comet-like propensity 





is Invading every department of society. We wish to get rand 
wise by some hocus-pocus kind of legerdemain, and, at the words 
rags and poverty are like Cinderella’s garments in 
ning the 


' 


‘presto begone,’ 





the play, to fly off, and jewels and brocade to ¢ irs 





frame. The midnight darkness of ignorance is suddenly to bx 
chased from the mind, and the splendid mid-day of knowledge at 
once to irradiate it. Our dwellings and stores come crashing down 
almost from the clouds, where they have been flung up, not erected 
The career of improvement is no longer slow and sure; but if o 
Time flies fast, the rage of invention outstrips his lagging wings. 
We are not even contented with the regular and natural succession 


of fruits and flowers in their respective seasons, but stern winter 


smiles to see flowers forced to bloom around his frost-covered brow. 
and jocund summer hurries panting onward, lest she should lose the 
honour of helping to mature fruits, with which she has hitherto re- 
warded those persons who patiently endure the scorching airs which 
she breathes occasionally upon them in her annual visit. 

There was an individual who was deeply infected with this mania 
He attempted to learn everything, but 


ump d at conclusions, and was alway $ groping in the mists of error 


of expedition in all things. 


He could scarcely ever maintain an epistolary correspondence, | 





cause, in his hurry he would seize the inkstand, and dash the obli 
terating fluid over his lines, in a mistaken eagerness after the sand- 
box. He was a rocket, a flash of hghtning—anything but a man 

whizzing through the air, bearing a current along with him in the 
He was, in fact, a complete epitom: 








most stagnant atmosphere 
of the harum-searum intellectual doings of the present time. ‘This 
hero has long since disappeared from among us, and it is supposed 
that he died from pure vexation, because, as he has often been heard 
to say, his watch never would go faster than the dul! tume-pieces of 


his neighbours 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. B. scolds because he was made to pay for an impression of this 
journal ; but it would be a great tax upon us to furnish extra cx 


| pres, and in some instances it would be impossible One has the 
| same right to ask the favour as another, and should the demand 
be made by all, we should hare to double our edition. N. B 
y 


should remember the opinion of Addison, on a similar subject 
Swift mentions that when this great man was in office, he) 


dea 





; 








law to himself never to remit his re ir fees, in cir 7 

JSriends: “for,” said he, * I may hare a hu ed friend ind if 
my fee be tivo guineas, T shail, by relinquish f my if 

two hundred guineas, and no friend gain mor than tio; ¢t 

is, therefore, no proportion between the good imparted, and the 


eril suffered.” 


Flora’s garden, Stephania, Imlac—declined. 
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Hints to tre wat r-dri vers at Su aloga Early rising reiive 
exercise, Country air, and the congress spring h ive done, are doing 
and will continue to do wonders fer invalids. They are al! excellent 
in their way; but to produce a beneficial effect upon weak nerves 
and debilitated constitutions, they must be enjoyed in moderation 
Nothing is more true than that all excess is hurtful; and nothing 
one wou'd suppose, is more self-evident: yet many people in del 
cate health go to Saratoga under the impression, it would seem, that 
the more water thev drink the faster they will get well. Some of 
he visitors are in the habit of swallowing fifteen, twenty, thirty, 
id even forty glasses every morning before | st! The result 

hou ly foreseen. Instead of 


tter of their several complaints, they daily grow wors 





weakfi 





ence can, of course, be ea 





b 








equently compelled to abandon the use of the ws 





altogether, for want of proper caution in the first instance. The 


resident physician at the Springs, as everybody knows, ts an abk 





practitioner, a man of science, and a finished gentleman. We were 
seated one morning, during the present season, in his study, when 
an individual knocked at the door, and immediately gained admit 
tance. He was a large, fat, unwieldy piece of humanity from t 
South, with a face like the | moon just rising, and had the appear 
ance of one “who could kill an ox with his fist, and pick his tes 


with its horns.’ But, alas! 





ippearances are my man 





mountain was sadly out of repair, and could co 





chrome affection of his stomach embuit 








doctor had sent him to the Spnngs tor i\ 
had been tried, but to little or no purpo ‘ 
lus only reliance, his last resort. If tl 

hopeless—lhuis disease incurable Accordn 1 
taken to hard drink, ihe a good fi llow ; but find to his unutterable 
itonmishment and confusion, attcer a whole week s melancholy ex 
perience, that the mineral fluds had done him an infimte deal of 
mischief, and not the least discernible good, he had now repaired to 
the apartment of the resident physician, entirely out of humour witl 
the waters, himself, and all the world beside, and im utter despair 
No wonder, then, that he was angry, or that he should frown indy 
nantly on coming into the presence of the learned professor of the 
healing art. Placing his cane against the wall, ina firm and de« { 
manner, and tossing his hat upon the table with a peculiar emphasis 
he threw himself into a chair with a thundering whack ; then taking 
a blue and white handkerchief from his pocket, he wiped t! pers} 
ration from his face, crossed his legs, folded his arms, compresse 
his lips, and ¢ ved the doctor from head to foot, with mungled feelings 
of scorn and indignation ‘So,’ said he, at length you're a 


doctor, are vou “At your service, sir. May I ask who you are 
“Oh, certainly, lam aman that has come six hundred mules, lke 


blockhead, in compliance with the advice of a quack-docter, to 


drink your infernal waters—and they ve mace me wors that’s who 
lam. Now, what do you say to that, hey?” “Why,” replied the 
doctor, with his usual good-nature, and without allowing hunself to 





be disturbed, in the least, by the 


why, my friend, that I am very sorry for it. But 





upt deportinent of his new ac 
quaintance, 
what's the matter with you?’ “Oh, sir, Pm tn pain all over 
“Indeed; what are your symptoms?" “I've every symptom yo 
ever heard of ‘That's bad *Bad!" said the man with a sto 


mach, “it's mfernal—its diabolical—it will be the death of me 


“Tn pain all over, you say?” “Yes, all over, T tell you!" Any 
pain in your foot!’ “ Well, don’t exactly know as to that,” sa 

the gentleman from the south, evidently drawing in bis horns om 
you had any there, would you not be lkely to know it?” pursued 


the doctor, mildly “Well, I suppose I should “ Then, you have 
no pam in your foot? “Why, no.” Then, what do you mean 
The patient would have explained ; burt the d 


by pain all over? 


tor went on with his professional cross-examination. “And how 
many tumblers of water do you drink a-day?’ “Why, I began 
moderately. When I first came I only took eght; but I have in 
creased the quantity every day, and, this morning I got down thu 

“Thirty-two ’ 
dent surprise Only thirty-two?) Then permit me, 
remark you have not taken.—" The man from the south interrupt 
ght the doctor was foun 





tyv-two.”’ re peated the doctor, ¢ volly, but with evi 


my fnend, to 


he would hear no more—he the £ 
n he had not taken half enough—and the idea made him 
shudder. “ Now stop, doctor, stop, I beseech you That's all very 
true, what vou're going to say. I know it If I must die, I must; 
but I can’t drink more than thirty-two tumblers, any way under 
nor will I attempt it, happen what may.” It is unneces 
sary to give the remainder of the dialogue. The reader has suffi- 
cient to show him with what views some people visit the Springs, 


ed him 








heavens | 
' 
{ 
and how little they know of the properties and effects of the waters 
This, however, is only one of a thousand similar instances. The in- 
valid in question, for such he really was, notwithstanding his enor- 


mous bulk and ouy round physiognomy, was soon convinced of 





the absolute absurdity of the course he had been pursuing ; and, after 


| listening to a little salutary advice, which, we make no doubt, wil 


| be of service to him during the remainder of his natural life, took | 


his leave, with the resolution to become a more temperate man in 
future. Wesaw him again, about a fortnight after the conversa- 






arn, that, by fo 


had entirely disappeared 


tion here recorded, and were gratified to le 
few simple directions, his * 


lowing a 
pain all over” 
and that he was a new creature, or, to use his own ¢ xpression, “as 
He looked the picture of pertect health, and said he 
felt as well as he 


good as new 
ooked 


‘Then you have cha 
Entirely. They have acted upon me like a 





ged your oOpition 
of the waters 


charm. But no man should touch them, until he has first received 
the advice and directions of some competent physiciat ‘Truc 
and this simple fact it would dono harm for all to bear tind why 


' 
vist the springs 


Among the perplexities which muitipls 


) 4 
around the head of an editor, are those resulting from the contra 
nety of interests and opimens which he is compelled to consult 

the variety of subjects whose merits he is called to pronounce upot 


t 
silence. His 


il watchtulness over pul vtlau 


He has not even left him the poor choice of preserving 
readers demand of him a perpet 


it fis comments will be seasoned with a certau t 


and expect th 
gree of asperity—that his observations will not all dwindle into 
panegyric, but that he will strive to point out, with fearless inde 


pendence, themes of censure as well as of praiss Phos vs his bus 
ness, He isa kind of Cerberus, who guards the pubbe property 
ind has to keep up a continual barking, lest hos masters miogine 
that he sleeps at his post. This is a task by no means destitute of 
trouble or of danger. He has to incur the penls of an officer of pis 


ra suspected pers n, stands a chance of having 


ure stilt 





| 
fe, by those who deem the first 


his authority resisted to the kni 
principle to be that of self-preservation. He is, therefore, reduced 


t ntly along his 


o one of two alternatives. He must either s ks 














way, without notice, influence or respect, or enter the arena 
boldly, and do his best to redress petty wrongs fabate local u 
convemences as well as to further the great ends of knowledge at 
justice None of these can be attempted without sometimes oppe 

r private pr sand interests, He n efore, expect to 
he dishked by ¢ few, while the « terest sal a intention 
s but faintly reciated by the many Neer uch « ker to 
revenge, than vbation to reward; and expenence teaches, tha 
x he ever so the pena s of his exertions iflered at 
onee, wh their remuneration cot wiy ! en alter h 
death. The first dis se themselves in j s and obetac 
the ter to 1 takes the sl f 

No city ever wanted a faithtul and tea itinst more than our 
own Alth hhen ht be Sometimes mistak the community 
w we him gratitude His very errors w ‘ omplsh bene 
Gre hey who were vet mnoce \ ‘ ne to re 
main so 

{ paragr under the head of I neyv-emaki 
has drawn torth a reply from Le df l ears, from tl 
that the charge made ui the resmud article that gentlemen are 
now made to pay five dollars for a hat nots far as we can 
1 «, to these which the same shopman tur for four dollars 
when buildu p his re ition «| ! nee ne 
proy te lw t uw eive whe now ! t tiv 
for w i they formerly char four They « 
the mse im ther demand to result from the feet, that the pres 

is advanced from ten to twenty and thirty . 

We are satisfied with this explanation, ar | ume their ¢ 
t raw be so. The article which « mintforth was no “ar 
tack,” nor did ut proceed from any il will It urred in the 
mere ordinary pertormanes of our cutes from our desire to protect 
the pubhe from position through overswht. It would be for the 
idvantage of the deserving, of every cla fa peals to pati 
nage were TT r wit rut sted t shered in 
with mdiset nate and antmennr 

Ake dical information Do W me Ue t of the U. S 
army, and now station t Plattsbur prey for the press. to 
be published 1 fer his iummediat iwork entitled Kx 
periments and observations on tl i ¢, and the physiology 
f « - a experi \ na ercreun nes 
which never before occurred, and t \ i r: affording 
opportunities, for @ SeThes of vea to obsery t terior opera 
tions and secretions of the stomach, ina fect state of health and 
strength; and to make, and record experiments ma th all-im 
portant organ with every species of food hiv the full opportan 
ty of watching the progress and process of rostion by the hour 
yond minute. ‘The details of the case, w reobnutted a human berg 
to such a series of experments, are t most interesting to the 
eneral reader that could be brought before the 4 ; and, to the 
medical man, or surgical operator, of intense interest. The author 
of this work is been repan for li ‘ " s profession, and 
for month f asst attention t | on wl suffermny 
he amelworated and removed, by the ext ‘nary advantage ot 
having at intervals for ten yea Mm opportunity of investywating 
the heretofore hidden operations of the organs of digesnon; and he 
has now prepared the result of his observetons for the press, in the 
hope of essent nding the cause of truth, and promoting human 


hapmness. Not only time, but property has been sacrificed to this 
1p} 


examination; and we hope the author will be remunerated by the 
applause he deserves, 4s well as by the extensive circulation of his 


work n every part of the w yrld 


Portable the , 


recently invented a bu Iding wh h tomy be easily carned from place 
" 


An English journal mentions that a man has 


» place, and which admits of beme taken to meces without the 


1 
drawing of a nail Among the multiplicity of inventions peculiar te 


modern times, this does not excite much astonishment. Every hour 
sends crowds of patent contnvances into our observation, and the 
mind fails to entertain wonder at ingenuity In facet, something in 
that way is all the time looked for, aad disappointment would sad 
den us, if we were not continually gratified. Indeed, we should 


} searcely be surprised to learn that noblemen could travel about 


Europe, carrying their palaces in their waistcoat pockets 


The toothache Nutric acid An artwle is gong the rounds of 
the newspapers recommending nitric acid t those affheted with this 
They should be aware, however, that it destroys 

There 1s a better 
a cabalistic inserip- 


dreadful! torment 
not only the tooth itself, but many of the others 
relief to the trembling and groaning unfortunate 

tion—“ out with it?’ Its miraculous qualities have never been found 


deficient 
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THE BRIDE’S FAREWELL. 
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Down thy pale and ten - der cheeky 1 in 
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may de - ceive me} Fare - well, mother! fare thee well. 
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> ae cial = 
— 1 -o- = <r" ad 7 — ees: ee 
== 7: : p— | po 
‘ pastes —t al d i - a + 3 ; 
2d—Farewell, father! theu art smiling | Pypewes ll, father! thou didst bless me \! | 94—SParewell, sister 3 thou art twining Farewell, brave and gentle brother 3 . 
Vet there's sadness on thy brow, E ay lips thy name could tell 3 i] Round me in affection deep, more dear than words can tell 
F y tr that uliling | Hle may wound! who can caress meg? | Wishing joy, but ne%er divining Father? mother ! sister! brother! 
rness to which I go. | Pathe ri guardian! fare thee well! || Why ‘a biessed bride? should weep. |! All beloved ones, fare ye well! 
ORIGINAL “MISC E EL LANY. rosity and justice; thou didst murder innocence, and art always for | This wonderful specimen, however, is quite outdone by some 
quarrel and strife.” brilliant and astonishing corruscations which sparkle in hundreds of 
TUE PASSION FLOWER. The lion was silent for a moment, and then replied: “ My dear |) eer ae conce rning the mant of Amencan statesmen. 
_ fox, let him speak what he likes, for | never mind what an ass may | While Mr. Webster,” says the narrator, “ was in company, the 
Tuts plant is said to have been unknown, until it was discovered say of me.” other day, with a number of gentlemen, Mr. D. remarked to him, 
on the morning ensuing the crucifixion of our Saviour, near the | “the day wareth warm, Mr. Webster.” 
e P the mt, s folds were typified many concomitant Tur cirts.—The bee asked man: “ Hast thou a greater benefac- | ye oe vary : .f : ~— . 
er es u be a og Rd an c = ad Ror io o " me of | tor among the animals than we ?” Vea, om, oe I presume, from your obecrvation, thet you are 
circu nstances of Jcosuss death: the cross, the home eape “y | lied . ‘ in the shoe trade. 
warfare which pierced his side, a circlet of sharp points, resembling | ss es, a re _ 7 This observation excited much laughter. Mr. W. then inquired, s 
those which eruclly wreathed his brow, the halo which ever hover- And whom ! | Js that awl, Mr. D.?” 
ed above lis holy torm; and appearances like the ensanguined nails “The sheep! for its wool is necessary to me, thy honey only | « Yes, sir, thatis my Jest.” 
1 > 1 nV > p . f chy . : » brane» 7 . Pe pereina 
which fastened his hands and feet. agreeable. And I will give thee one more reason why I consider | “ZT hope you will excuse this cut at your business; I beg for : 


the sheep my greater benefactor: it gives to me its wool, without 


I know not God! Thus breath'd despair quarters, and hope if your feelings are hurt, that they may be easily 


Unto the list’ning, shudd’ring aur. the least resistance; but, whe n I get my honey from thee, lam al- | heeled.” ' 
Or Pes os ey _ a oe old shie ways afraid of thy sting caine | “Never mind, Mr. W., I never get my brist/es up in the way of 
else one ray of hope wo OO es oe 
trade. 
From heav'n, through these dark woes of mine ° 
And prove Almighty love. : SONG OF THE ZEPHYRS. “f am happy to find your temper keeps its seat; I feared you 
Seance Hom aay tin eocaned thie curs Haste, oh haste on wings of gladness, might have occasion to be displeased.’ 
. ri e t oi ent ‘ ec. . . . ° 
Nor yet its echo’ Mommie disperse ; Zephyrs of the balmy west, “Not atall, sir; you cannot stirr up my temper, when I under- 
When I pe received a bud Let all sighs of nature's sadness stand the thread of your discourse.” , 


Vanish from her jovous breast! ‘. 
C Misc é ” m pleased t i, Mr. D., though y k y be - 
Its petals op’ning, to disclose Gently, gently tune our voices, 1 am pleased to find, Mr. D., though your work may be run 


An cnbion, that within it chy As we sweep the waves along, down, still you seam in good humour.” 
Of Christ's redeeming blood, Till fair ocean's cheek rejoices “With you, sir, by ate? means, for I am convinced that your 
The cross, a wreath of thorns doth wear, In the music of our song! whole sole, and every thing to boot, is favourable to mechanics.” 
The spears, the very nails are there, “You are nght, Mr. D., I feel myself bound to be so by tias of 
i And glory, crown divine. strongest friendship.” 
‘ This silent, thoush much-meaning show, 


Where the village maiden straying, 
Through the forest's shady aisles, 


Rebuk'd my spirt's pride, and low Hears her lover softly playing “Well, I declare, Mr. W., you stick to trade like waz, I think, | 

I knelt at that flow’r shrine Songs that cause her sweetest smiles, however, our punning is neara close, and I believe we could not 
sola Be our murmurs mildly blending mend it much by repeating it again.” u 

: . With the strain his chords impart, “Well, sir, I acknowledge that I am nearly worn out, and to 
FABLES BY LESSING. To its mellow cadence lending bring our discourse to an / at last, we will take another glase of b 

Trenctated tor the Mew- Vouk Murer Witchery to win her heart! Lrc1o. g vetareetios ee 
: wine, and say we are sewed up. 
Tue wotr axp THE sHernern.—A dreadful epidemic was raging, eorEmony What a splendid exhibition of the patriot’s great powers! 

i - MISFORTUNES OF CELEBRATED MEN.—It is curious to observe what —- ion of the patriot’s great powers t 


by which a shepherd had lost his whole flock. The wolf heard of 
this, and went to condole with the poor man. 

“Damon,” said he, “is it true that such a shocking misfortune 
has befallen thee? Hast thou lost thy entire flock ? The dear, beau- 
ful, flock! Oh, how I loved it! Verily, I pity thee; I could weep 
tears of blood.” 

“Thank thee, Master Lupus,” replied the shepherd; “I perceive 
thou hast got a very generous and tender heart.” 

“That he has, indeed,” said Hylax, the shepherd's dog, “as often 


“You are in the shoe trade!” yw gratifying! hen the 7 
abominable nonsense is tacked to the name of a great man, and =, dagen How gratifying! Then I 
much laughter’ with which it was received! 


sent adnft down the stream of time. All renowned characters have 0 ienamines Cemen, te 2” ot 5 Gmed con eniche teee st 
, keeps its seal,” etc. “ are n mig 
to bear this mortification—to have anecdotes related of them that Bia netgy™ . sg “y i ss a “ : pete = a “Your 
‘ oecas etc. “ not sftirr | . 
never happened, and to be made responsible for observations which . ee a ee 
work may be run down, still you seam,” ete. 
they never delivered. The most common-place remarks are related Pi eel 
The distinguished and eloquent orator may with feeling and pro- 
of some, with an air of profound respect and simple admiration, “ a - 
. priety exclaim, “save me from my friends, and I will take care of 
which are excelled, both in eloquence and wit, by the little boys nia diieeiiiniiae , 
. y ene 8. 
and girls of every school. y 
Among these is the reply of Milton to some one, who told him 














as he suffers himself, through the misfortunes of others.” } peer Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann streeta. or 
oe ad wife ntned thdeone™ ; Terms, FOUR DOLLARS per annum, payable, in all cases, in advanee. in 
Tne Lion AND THE Fox.-—“ Sir Lion,” said the fox, “I shall have “She may be so,”’ replied the immortal author of Paradise Lost, | All letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editors.—No swb- - 


no quiet until I freely have told thee my mind. The ass is slander- | for I daily feel the thorns?’ An extraordinary effort of wit and | scription received for a less period than one year. 
ing thee. He says he can find nothing praiseworthy in thee; thy | stretch of imagination, calculated to add greatly to the fame of the 
herowsm was doubtful; he had never seen any proofs of thy gene- |, modern blind bard. ' GBORGE P. SCOTT & CO. PRINTERS. 











